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| HESE valuable FABLES were firſt 
printed by a Bookſeller, who, devoid of 

all Ambition, centered every wiſh within the 

bounds of mediocrity, and contented with 

acquiring, by his Trade, a competency, neglect- 

ed to exert thoſe ſanguine endeavars in extend- 

ing that unlimited circulation of them, to 

which their merit ſo juſtly entitled them: it 

may therefore be ſaid with great propriety, 

that they are preſented to the Public, as a 

new Work, well deſerving the attention of all | 

thoſe any way intereſted in the Education o | -- 

Youth>and particularly ſo of Parents, whoſe 

tenderneſs would render them defirous of con- 

yeying Inſtruction in the moſt pleaſing manner. 
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Fables poſſeſs this advantage over every other 
work of Lene kind, that 2 are always new; 
—always entertaining to the young, and always 
approved of by the old, as the eaſieſt and moſt 
agreeable channel through which they can, 
without appearing in the forbidding character 
of a Cenſor, correct many Faults, and ſow the 
ſeeds of every Virtue, at the earlieſt period of 
life; a period when the Judgment is too weak to 
bear a ſtronger cultivation, or to feel the more 
forcible incitements to Virtue, 
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The EDpiTOR's 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


F the Roman Laws decreed an Oaken Crown 
to thoſe who ſhould be fortunate enough to 
ſave the Life of a Citizen, ſurely ſome regard 
is due to thoſe Bookſcllers, who, in reviving the 
Writings of Authors whoſe Works tend to the 
improvement of the Mind, and to the correct- 
ing the Errors of the Heart, perform a public 
Service. Next to ſaving a Life, ſhould be 
eſteemed the rendering that life an Ornament 
to Society. 


In theſe Fables Youth will not only find the 
ſtrongeſt Incitements to Virtue, but the ſound- 
eſt Maxims of political Wiſdom; and at the 
ſame time that they inculcate theſe, they 
ſupport, by Example, the ſtricteſt adherence 
to the dictates of Religion. gi 


They will warn Young Minds againft the 
Artifice, Cruelty, and Ingratitude to which 
the depravity of Human Nature is ſubject. 


The Reader will alſo find, in moſt Inſtances, 
that 
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that the Puniſhment cloſely follows the Crime; 
where it does not, —where they ſee the Inno- 
cent fall Victims to Villainy, (which is ſometimes 
permitted, no doubt, for wiſe purpoſes) it will, 
by intereſting their Feelings in favor of the un- 
protected, make them more ſenſibly feel, and 
conſequently, more warmly cultivate the love 
of juſtice, and render them acquainted with 
the Human Mind; a melancholy, but neceſſa- 

Knowledge, which it has been the endeavor 
of the Author to render as agreeable as poſſi- 
ble; cloathing Advice and Inſtruction under 
the faſcinating appearance of Fiction, that it 
may ſteal on the 'Mind with the infinuating 
mildneſs of Friendſhip, inſtead of enforcing 
itſelf with the ſeverity of Wiſdom | 


The ardent Wiſh of becoming ſerviceable ta 


my. fellow-creatures, enabled me to overcome 


the very great Difficulty which attended the 
reviving a Work ſo very obſolete, both from 
its great Age, and the roughneſs and vulgarity 
which prevailed in Publications of the barba- 
rous period at which it was written ; and the 
many Errors in the language, which has ſince 
been ſo much improved, and ſo greatly refined : 
But where I could, with any propriety, leave 
Expreſſions, whoſe originality and force I fear- 
ed to leſſen by correction, I have done it, 
though entirely contrary to the Style I ſhould 
myſelf adopt. 


It 
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It was unneceſſary to make any further al- 
teration than what would render it unexception- 
able to the generality of the world; and in 
many parts there was no other employment for 
my pen than to give a more eaſy flow of Words 
to the ſame Senſe, which the change of Style 
in the preſent Age had rendered ſtiff and ob- 
ſcure. I by no means claim any Merit, but 
what the well-judging will deem me deſerving 
of, for reſcuing from oblivion, Fables ſo cal- 
culated for Youth, by blending Inſtruction 
with Amuſement, 
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Tie TRANSLATOR'S 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


HE Motives which induced the Editor to 
undertake the arduous Taſk of reviving 
ſo old a Work, (almoſt conſigned to r 
actuated the Tranſlator to attempt the leſs dif- 
ficult one, of preſenting it in Engliſh, for the 
Amuſement of Children, too young to have 
acquired a ſufficient Knowledge of the French 
to profit by ſo excellent a Work; and to ex- 
tend its Uſefulneſs, by rendering it intelligible 
to thoſe who are not to be inſtructed in the 
French Language. 


Theſe Fables were printed in One Thouſand, 
nine, and from their 


Antiquity, claim this Meni of all their Beau- 
ties being Original, p 
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* Shepherd, Wolf, and Fox — 0 

II, The Prince and the Silk-Worms — 

III. The Gardener and Dog — 

IV. The Panther and the Lion — 14 

V. The Gentleman and Monkeß — 19 
VI. The Lioneſs and her Whelp ——— 


VII. The Aſs loaded with Flowers and with Dung 27 
VIII. The Eagle and her Voung — 30 
IX. The Storks and the Kite — 34 
X. The Lion Re-crowned | 
XI. The Wolf, the Aſs, and the Lion — 43 
XII, The Orange, and other Trees —— 46 
XIII. The Ermine and the Prince —— 53 
XIV. A Nobleman and his Hound * — 

XV. The Lion, the Sheep, and the Wolf —— 62 


XVI. The Peacock and the Ibis — 66 


XVII. The Duel between the Rat and the Frog 71 
XVIII, 
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XVIII. The Fig and the Olive —— 76 
XIX. The Eagle's Neſt — 80 
XX. The Two Colts 84 


XXI. The Old Gentleman, and his Trees —— 87 


XXII. The Twe Fiſhermen 
XXIII. The Weazel, the Deer, and the Elephant 94 
XXIV. The Fig - Tree, deſtroyed by lightning 98 


XXV. The Eagle and Young Ravens 
XXVI. The Spaniſh Horſe, and Sumpter Horſe 106 
XXVII The Horſe with the Nicked Tail and the Aﬀes 110 
XXVIII. The Oftrich, and Bird of Paradiſe - 114 
XXIX. Two Colts, and their Dams —— 117 
XXX. The Lion, and Monkey = —— 121 | 
XXXI. The Lamb crowned with Flowers — 136 
XXXII. The Stag and Wounded Doe 129 
XXXIII. The Gentleman, and the Hares and Rabbits 132 
XXXIV. The Shepherd, Shepherdeſs, Sy Worms 137 
XXXV. The Aged Horſe, and the . One — 140 


XXXVI. Of Armed Animals e 144 
xxxvII. The Hawk, and Peacock . 
XXXVIII. The Old Dog, and the Lion —— 152 
XXXIX. The Fox, the Wolf, and the Lambs 157 
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Great humility in an enemy is always ſuſ- 


hicious. 


SHEPHERD was very Oy" ſur- 


priſed, one day, to ſee a certain ani- 
B mal 


2 . 


mal, which; on account of its diſtanee, he 
could not perfectly diſtinguiſh, dance to the 
ſound of his bagpipe. Some days after- 
wards it again appearedin the ſame dancing 
humour, but had ſcarcely continued this 
exerciſe half an hour, when the Shepherd 
ſaw, advancing towards him, a Fox, who 
aily accoſted him, ſaying; © that he had 
— news to acquaint him with, for which 
he hardly expected credit”. The Shepherd 
lending an attentive ear, the Fox thus began: 


“The Wolf moſt ardently wiſhes he 
could appeaſe, with his blood, the hatred 
which has ſo long ſubſiſted betwixt his race 
and thoſe of your flock: His juſtice leads 


him to condemn the inveteracy of his rela- 


tions, which blinds them to the good qual- 
ities of your ſheep, and which has deſtroy- 
ed that charming, that ſocial intercourſe he 
is too ſenſible of not to eſteem as highly val- 
uable—as an acquiſition the moſt deſirable, 
with animals famed for their virtue, mild- 
neſs, and humanity—ammals who are the 
very emblem of friendſhip itfelf: Added 
to the above conſiderations, the irreſiſtible, 
the faſcinating power your bagpipe acquires 
from your unequalled {kill and judgment, 
(chat, even at this diſtance, the harmony is 
o exquiſite he cannot refrain from dancing 

0 


40 its heavenly ſounds)—he is induced to 
requeſt, by me, the honor of paying his re- 
Ipects to you, and reconciling all ancient 
Puke and animoſities; living in future, in a 
mutual interchange of kindneſſes and civil- 
ities:—ITll pawn my honor” continued the 
Fox, © you will thank me, ſome time hence, 
for bringing about a reconciliation which 
will ſecure to you an amiable and agreeable 
acquaintance ; and above all, a ſincere 


4#riend”, 


„Though I have well-founded reaſons 
for ſuſpecting one who employs ſuch an 
ambaſſador,” rephed the — (who 
had long known there was a ſtrict league 
formed between them) © yet I by no means 
object to the overtures which the Wolf has 
condeſcended to make me: He is perfect- 
ly welcome to viſit. my ſheep; to converſe 
with them freely, and to dance undiſturbed 
to the ſound of my bagpipe, which will 
both do me honor, and give me pleaſure; 
provided he will conſent to come unarmed, 

roving his inclination to peace and a final 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, by Woe his teeth 
and his nails behind him, which are by no 
means requiſite in converſation, or neceſſa- 


ry in dancing”, 
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The Fox finding that all the art and flat- 


tery he had exerted, to ſeduce the Shepherd 


into a reliance on his profeſſions, had only 
confirmed him in the ſuſpicions he had en- 


tertained of his treachery, retired with pre- 
cipitation. | 


MOR A. 


By the meſſenger you may generally judge 
of the good or bad intention of his employes. 
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W: ws often fly from many things as in- 
convenient and yy eeable, which, 155 re- 


fection, we ould fo nd of the utmoſt utultty, 


A Young Prince, ſeeking ſhelter from 
the heat of the day in a valley plant- 
ed with mulberry trees, found himſelf ex- 
tremely incommoded by the path being en- 
tirely covered with the cods of Silk-worms, 
which lying in the form of eggs, prevented 
his walking with eaſe, from an apprehenſi- 
on of hreaking them: The wind at the 
ſame time — ſome of the floſs from 
the cods, againſt * * became at laſt 


ſa 
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ſo troubleſome as to deprive him of the 

leaſure and refreſhment he had promiſed 
himſelf in his walk ; and his patience being 
exhauſted, he at laſt gave way to his pee- 
viſhneſs, and with unmanly anger, kicked 
ſome with violence from the path, while 
others he cruſhed beneath his feet ; when 
his attention was arreſted by a ſound iſſu- 
ing out of one of the cods, and he diſtinctly 
heard theſe words. | | | 


” Wherefore uſe, thus cruelly, thoſe with- 
out whom you. would be in want of that 
cloak which now decorates your ſhoulders, 
—without whom there would ceaſe to be 
any diſtinction between you and the mean- 
eſt of your ſubjects, who are coarſely cloath- 
ed in woollen. Know, Prince, that to the 
deſpicable inſect, whom in your impatience 
ou have annihilated with: contempt, you 
are indebted, not only for the gaudy deco- 
ration of your perſon, but for ſome of the 
Wag articles in that commerce which 
brings riches into your kingdom: —Silks, 
ſattins, velvets, damaſks and taffities would 
not grace your manufactories, or ſupport 


your 1 54 and rank, unleſs we exiſted to 
ſupply the ſilk, | e 


Convinced 


1 7 
Canvinced by this addreſs, of the impru- 


dence, as well as cruelty of his behaviour, 
this Prince by no means thought it a degra- 
dation to ſhew he repented of it as a folly, 
and regretted it as an unamiable licenſe of 
temper, by his generous offer of having a 
place built on purpoſe near his own palace, 
where they might with more convenience 


ſpin their ſilk. 


We will obey you,” anfwered a Butter- 
fly, © but at the ſame time will fearleſſly 
acknowledge (for we have not been bred at 
courts) that great as thou art, as a man and 
as a Prince, thou doſt not poſſeſs the pow- 
er of rendering us any ſervice but that of 
leaving us to nature; who after having 
made us {laves upon earth, to perform that 
duty for which we were created, releaſes us 
from drudgery, by transforming us from 
catterpillers into Butterflies; giving us 
wings, and permitting us to ſeek our food 
and pleaſure in another element”, 


MORA L. 


When reaſon blames yau, never let obſtina- 
cy make you perſevere in ſilencing her dictates. 
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III. The GARDENER and Doc. 
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Young Woman who had lately be- 
come a Widow, and whoſe whole 
ſubſiſtence entirely depended upon the pro- 
duce of her garden, was one day, when buſi- 
neſs made it neceſſary for her to leave it in 
truſt, greatly diſtreſſed in whom ſhe ſhould 
place that confidence. | 


— thoſe on whoſe gratitude ſhe had 
a claim, from the care and attention Toes 
| "a 
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| had experienced from her, were a Fox, a 
Monkey, a Hog, and a Goat; each of 
whom thought Piaſelf molt deſerving of 
the diſtinction, and each officiouſly offered 
as the propereſt protector of her gar- 
den during her abſence; alledging thoſe 
reaſons they thought moſt convincing, and 
vouching as proofs, what appeared to them 
to ſpeak moſt forcibly in favor of their hon- 
eſty and gratitude 


The Monkey firſt addreſſed the Garden- 
er. © Why feel diſtruſt in me, whoſe worſt 
enemy can only charge me with _ 
roguiſh from an innocent vivacity, whic 
ſometimes may lead me into a little miſ- 
chief that cannot materially 1njure any one, 
and has often been forgiven by you in con- 
ſideration of the mirth it has created; but 
this ſhould not impeach my honeſty :—De- 
pend therefore upon me, who have, beſides, 
no inducement to pilfer you; ſince a few 
nuts or a {mall apple compriſes all my wants 


and bounds all my wiſhes”. 


The Hog urged his claim on his want of 
taſte, which led him to eſteem that fruit as 
the moſt delicious which lies rotted and 
neglected under the trees, and which it 
would be doing a ſervice to remove. 


The 
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The pretenſions of the Fox were found - 
ed on his known want of ſkill and agility in 
elimbing, and his natural inte ity - but 
what would be, if poſſible, to him, a more 
forcible incitement to honeſty, was the very 
great reſpect he felt towards fo amiable and 
charming a miſtreſs, and the high ſenſe he 
had of that goodneſs ſhe had ſo often con- 
deſcended to extend to him; theſe were 
ties which bound him with an irreſiſtible 
force, that abſolutely compelled him to ex- 
ert the moſt ardent endeavors in ſtrictly per- 
forming his duty; and which, on trial, 
would prove him the moſt faithful of her 
ſervants; an aſſertion he did not make 
through vanity, but from his conſcience 
telling him it was a panegyric, juſtice her- 
ſelf, in her ſevereſt humour, would decree 
him as moſt truly his due. | 


For my part,” ſaid the Goat, © I have 
ever m_ irreproachably, without either 
wing offence, or doing an injury to 7 
— * — to that, 3 A — wa 
8 to the former) prove me perfect- 
y diſintereſted in offers of ſervice, for no 
kind of fruit, let it be ripe or green, ſweet 
or bitter, is ever allowed to form a part of 
my diet, which is confined to an handful of 
fimple herbs, or a lock of hay and a little 


grals 
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| wk therefore you may ſafely baniſh all 
ears that ſelfiſh motives might bribe me to 
forfeit your confidence. 


J return you all, my thanks for your 
ſeveral offers of aſſiſtance, replied the Wi- 
dow; © but all your arguments and reaſons, 
though each differing from the other, have 
failed in convincing me that either of you 
are entitled to claim the diſtinction you 
make pretenſions to, or that you pollels 
thoſe qualities that ſhould in themſelves 
bear teſtimony of the confidence you de- 
ſerve to have placed in you”, © 


The Fox, for inſtance, poſſeſſes ſo 
much cunning ſenſe, ſhrewd artifice, and 
malicious craft, that would render it dan- 
gerous he ſhould be truſted by a ſimple 
country woman, who 1s particularly- open 
to deceit from her 1gnorance of the world 
and her depending upon the ſincerity and 
goodneſs of her heart as the guide of her 
conduR”. hes 


“The Monkey is too expenſive a guard; 
for not prone with Sri ang e 
extravagant, in wantonly waſting the fruit, 
and URrying more than he eats, he car- 
ries a bag under his chin which he —_ 
? | conſtantly 
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conſtantly filled with whatever comes in his 
way; of which, to do him juſtice, he is 
more a ſpendthrift than a glutton, but not 
leſs detrimental to my intereſt. 


“The Goat, it is true, does not eat fruit, 
hut cauſes me a more irreparable injury in 
the deſtruction of my trees, by depriving 
them of their bark, and thereby killing 
them e | 


4 And as forthe Hog, the making choice 
of him would entail abſolute ruin on me; — 
to his gluttony he would ſacrifice my fruit, 
and devour my vegetables ;—with his un- 
couth fnout, root up more trees in a day 
than he would find planted in an acre of 
ground—and entirely demoliſh my garden 
in turning up the earth to feek under it for 
roots, to ſatisfy his gormandizing appetite, 


Therefore, the moſt judicious deciſion 
I can form, 1s to decline your various of- 
fers, and to determine in favor of the Dog, 
who equally as averſe to the rind of trees as 
to all the other productions of a garden, 
can have noinducement to injure me, where 
no advantage can accrue to himſelf: His 
general character, for faithfulneſs of heart 
and intrepidity of ſpirit, confirms my hopes 

| | nat 
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that I may, without fear of 9 de- 
pend _ his fidelity—truſt with ſafety 
on his ſagacity and vigilance for removin 
from my garden all thoſe who have any ſuſ- 
picious appearance of evil intentions—and 
that I may implicitly rely on his undaunted 
courage in defending it, whilſt he has life, 
againſt the moſt vigorous attack of the ene- 
mies of induſtry and honeſty, 


MORAL. 


The placing a blind confidence in domeſtics 
and dependents, argues a weak underſtanding, 
and is generally puniſhed with inſolence, in- 
gratitude, a perfect confuſion in your affairs, 
and very frequently, the total ruin of your for- 


tune, | 
FAB, 
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Ambition in an envious, turbulent mind, 
2s the nurſe of ſedition and rebellion ; and 


auen united with power, the ſafety of the ſtate 
reguires its immediate extnction. 


PANTHER, who had looked for- 

ward with very ſanguine hopes and 
ary of retaining the ann poſ- 
eſſion of a very conſiderable foreſt, the 
government of which he had for a long 
time uſurped, finding the Lion had preſent- 
ed it to the elephant, and that he was ex- 
ected to offer his immediate reſignation, 


with all the reipeft and duty of loyalty ; 


unable 
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unable to bear the diſappointment of long - 
indulged expectations, broke out into the 
moſt diſreſpectful and injurious expreſſions 
againſt his King, and the moſt violent 
threats of revenging himſelf (with the indiſ- 
crimination of narrow ſouls) on the new 
overnor; [wearing he would he in ambuſh 
Pr him, and lacrihce him to his loſt hopes; 
then working himſelf up to that pitch of 
frenzy, —— makes impoſſibilities appear 
eaſy to be executed, he, with the raſh pre- 
ſumption of madneſs, vowed nought ſhould 
appeaſe his anger, till he had extirpated 
every animal at variance with him in the 


foreſt, and laid it waſte by the deſtruction 
of all its trees. 


This violence was not conſined to words 
alone, his deſtructive actions fully proved 
him ſerious 1n his determined cruelty, and 
having formed a league with ſome audact- 
ous rebels, he was ſoon ſtrong enough to 
give chaſe to thoſe he had devoted as vic- 
tims to his diſappointed ambition; which he 
did, with ſuch ſucceſsful fury, that it was 
found neceſſary, as the only means of ſecu- 
ring the perſon of the Lion, to lay a trap 
for him; which being immediately execut- 
ed, with a ſkill his ungoverned rage prevent- 
ed him from being aware of, he, with ſeveral 

others, 


others, became priſoners. His friends (like 
all friends in guilt) finding themſelves thus 
unexpectedly deretted, ſought their pardon, 
by meanly turning evidence againſt the Pan- 
ther; and attributing their apparent treaſon 
to the cruelty and tyranny he had exerted to 
force them to a rebellion much againſt their 
inclination and which they moſt ſorely re- 
pented of, recommended themſelves to 
that mercy they would have proved them- 
ſelves deſerving of, could they have acted 
from the loyalty of their own hearts. 


The accuſation of the Panther's temerity 
and ſevere exerciſe of aſſumed authority, 
being corroborated by all the other 3 
the | Fond reſolved to give his free pardon 
to the accomplices of the Panther, reſerv- 
ing for him the ſevereſt and moſt exempla- 
ry puniſhment; which in the heat of his an- 

er, he was determined to ſee executed 


imſelf. 
He had already arrived at the place of 


execution above half an hour, burning with 
the moſt ardent deſire of vengeance, and 
impatiently expecting the moment when 
he could fully gratify it: At laſt he ſaw 
the * advancing towards him with a 


ſtep ſo flow and grave, accompanied with 
ſuch 


ſuch a conſcious hopeleſs melancholy, it 
{o ſenſibly touched his generous heart, as 
half ſubdued his anger; but when he be- 
held the extreme beauty of his ſpotted ſkin, 
every ſpark of revenge was extinguiſhed 
withm his noble — and riveting his 
eyes upon him, oy ny of the higheſt 
admiration, he indulged them in the plea- 
ſure of beholding one of nature's moſt ex- 
quiſite works, till he was unable to con- 
tain himſelf any longer ;— | 


Never, never ſhall it be ſaid,” cried he, 
“J ſentenced to death, an animal whoſe 
beauty is ſuch an ornament to my foreſt ; 
or that I wanted clemency towards one 
who poſſeſſes ſuch great qualities and ſuch 
rare endowments, as may, when he be- 
comes ſenſible of his fault, render him one 
of the moſt valuable of my ſubjects. Re- 
leaſe him? and may he be grateful for the 
life I give him; but let him carry that 
chain ſuſpended about his neck, that I may 
have it in my power to take him with eaſe, 
ſhould he ever be guilty of the ſame crime 


again”, 


C MORAL- 


individual. 
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MORAL 


Great abilities frequently prove a veil to 


great faults, and it is dangerous to ſuffer them 


to have too much influence; but Kings are 


ſometimes obliged to ſilence juſtice, when the 
welfare of a kingdom, or the good of the com- 


2 at large, might be benefited or ſup- 
ported by the exertion of great talents in an 
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V. The GENTIEMAN and Mork. 
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FABLE. 


GENTLEMAN, who had amuſed 
himſelf for ſome time with the ridi- 
culous tricks of a Greyhound Puppy, 
baniſhed him on his committing the 
mighty crime of deſtroying, in one of his 
pranks, a pair of ſilk ſtockings. A Paro- 
uet was next promoted to the honor of 
— but ceaſing to talk, from ſome 
complaint that — * her, ſhe was hke- 
wife diſcarded, and a Monkey ſucceeded 
her in her Maſter's heart ; and as his only 
f C2 virtue 


W Alen 


virtue was miſchievouſneſs, there was every 
probability of his keeping in favor as long 
as ever he could fawn, play, and diſtreſs 
others, without including his Maſter. 
© Do whatever you think proper,” ſaid 
he to him one 2 that he had particu- 
larly entertained him, you have full li- 
berty from me to follow your inclination 
in every thing, and to indulge your mirth, 
as whim ſhall direct“. 


This licence the Monkey underſtood in 
the full extent of the words, and he firſt 
availed himfelf of this permiſſion by pinch- 
ing the footman, og the pages, and 
throwing down the attendants, by lily 
creeping between their legs, while atten- 
tive to their buſineſs; the wit of which 
appeared to his Maſter fo poignantly di- 
'verting, that he daily It. x in favor; 
which rendering him more boldly familiar, 
he requeſted to be permitted to ſit at din- 
ner on the corner of the table, which was 
immediately granted, with the additional 
indulgence of eating off his fond Maſter's 
plate. Perceiving the influence he had 
gained, and that all his tricks highly de- 
lighted and entertained his Patron, he 
thought he might gratify his inclination to 
dreſs his hair, which he was nn. 

* 
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ly allowed, with many applauſes for in- 
venting a joke ſo calculated to create mirth 
and laughter d 


The . perſuaded that his liberty 
was unbounded, and that the more capri- 
cious and ridiculous he was, the more he 
raiſed himſelf in his Maſter's. affections, no 
longer thought it incumbent upon him to 
obtain for his tricks, the ſanction of the 
Gentleman's approbation, who ſuffered him 
ſtill to commit, with impunity, every miſ- 
chief he ſet his heart upon :—But the time 
of Pug's diſgrace drew ugh; his ſenſes be- 
ing intoxicated with praiſes of his wit and 
humour, and the unlimited freedom given 
to his wantonneſs, he flew upon his Maſ- 
ter's ſhoulder, and after amuſing himſelf, 
in jumping with great agility from right to 
left, and left to right, he ſat ſome time con- 
ſidering what whim he ſhould next indulge 
himſelf in, and looking on” his Maſter with 
that contempt which ſuch 1il]|-choſen friends 
generally feel towards thoſe who load them 
with obligations they are convinced the) 

- owe more to flattery and their patrons 
folly, than to their own intrinſic merit or 
his real friend{hip, the fancy took him to 
try the extent of his weakoels by ſnatching 
out ſeveral hairs from his Maſter's whiſkers. 

Cg SGiurpriſe 


he threw 


More. 
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Surpriſe, for a moment, kept him filent! 
but pain recalling his recollection, —anger 
and revenge obliterated all remembrance 
of the pleaſure Fug had afforded him, and 
deprived him of the power of reflecting, 
that he ſhould condemn his own imprudent 
indulgence, which was alone in fault; but 
giving wy to all the impetuoſity of rage, 

im to the ground, and after ſe- 
verely chaſtiſing him, ſpurned him from 
him with fury, vehemently forbidding him 
ever to preſume to enter into his preſence 


MORAL. 
Friendſhip, formed inconſiderately, is a proof 
of a weak mind: Sudden changes, not founded 
on ſubſtantial reaſons, mark a levity of diſpoſi- 
tion ;—let the great beware !—truth is difficult 


for them to find, and the phantoms of affection 
and fincerity often attend the coronet, Let the 


little alſo reflect, that favorites, who, forget- 


ting their dependance, grow ſo boldly familiar 
as to take improper liberties with their maſters, 
may always be ſure, ſooner or later, of being 
driven from their aſylum with contempt and 
diſgrace, ſubjected to the ſcorn and deriſion of 
the whole world. 6 . 


VI. 
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As the lives, fortunes, and happineſs of Sub- 
gets ute depend upon their Kings, too 
much. care and attention cannot be em 
ployed in ſowing the ſeeds of virtue and 
humanity in their hearts—cultivating in 
ther minds the love of honor and genero- 
ſity, and creating in their ſouls the noble 
ambition of diſtinguiſting themſelves by 
Juſtice and clemency. 


FABLE. 


A Lioness having, to the great joy of 
the foreſt, preſented it with a young 

Sovereign, was immediately viſited by a 

her ſubjects, who were impatient to ſhew 
C4 their 
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their loyalty, by an early offer of reſpeR. 
The Male, Hupidly — all his — — 
and negligent in all his duties, defered it 
till it could no longer be accepted as a 
compliment, but rather as a dilagreeable 
and inconvenient intruſion, which muſt in- 
terfere with more material engagements. 


Theſe reaſons, which were urged to him 
as proofs of his being too late, were ſo 
many incitements to his obſtinacy to pre- 
ſent himſelf before the entrance of the roy- 
al cave; with the requeſt that he might be 
admitted to pay his homage to the young 
Prince; but he was juſtly mortified at re- 
ceiving for. anſwer, that he could not be 
permitted that honor, as the Lioneſs was 
engaged in teaching her Son the uſe of his 
feet, endeavouring to throw an air of ma- 
jeſty into his gait, and learning him the art 
of blending in his deportment, that grace 
and dignity ſo becoming in a King—lo faſ- 
cinating and ſo ſucceſsful in conciliating the 
affections, at the ſame time that it never 
fails commanding the reſpect of his ſubjects. 
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Some days paſſed before he made a ſe- 
cond attempt to ſee the Lioneſs, when ſhe 
was again denied to him. On his enqui- 
ring what engagements ſhe could poſſibly 


have 
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have now, a large Dog, who guarded the 
entrance, replied, ſhe was carefully inſtruct- 
ing the Young Prince in the nobleneſs of 
his birth, which ſhe at the ſame time was re- 

eſenting it as treaſon to diſgrace, and en- 
— 2 to rouſe his emulation, by re- 
cording thoſe honours which had dignified 
his line, and to which it is expected his ſoul 
will be glortouſly ambitious of adding. 


The third time he called, they informed 
him he had choſen a very improper time, 
as the Lioneſs was employed in that part 
of her Son's education which was the moſt 
arduous, and of the moſt conſequence to 
himſelf and people, —acquaintin Tha how 
he 1s to acquire the power N renderin 
himſelf dreaded by his enemies, and feared, 
yet loved, by his ſubjects; —exerting the 
utmoſt effort of her — to engraft in 
his ſoul, by precepts and examples, cou- 
rage without 5 wn humanity without 
weakneſs ; juſtice without ſeverity ; and 
above all, impreſſing his mind with a due 
ſenſe of that duty — is impoſed upon 
Princes, of diſpenſing rewards and puniſh- 
ments 1mpartially to all. 


„Well,“ ſaid the Mule, * here is great 


parade and ceremony indeed in the educa- 
tion 
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tion of amere brute! —What a ridiculous af- 
fectation of weighty engagements ! ”—The 
Lioneſs hearing him grumbling as he was 
retiring, ſaid, loud enough for him to hear, 
that as by great care and attention in the 
education of young minds, preceptors were 
enabled to give ſtrength to every natural 
virtue, and to root out all the baneful 
weeds of vice, too much time could not be 
devoted to the arduous taſk of forming the 
mind and cultivating the heart of the King 
of beaſts; but reaſons which would be un- 
derſtood and approved of by others, muſt 
be perfectly unintelligible to the contempt- 
ible faculties of a Mule, 9 


MORAL. 


Thoſe, who, being appointed to the facred 
truſt of ſuperintending the education of Princes, 
are negligent in ſtrictly performing their duty, 
ſhould be declared enemies to the ſtate—to 
their king—and to humanity,—and baniſhed 
ſociety, as the underminers of its peace. 


VII. 
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VII. The Ass loaded with FLowers, 
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Look upon the ſoft perfume and exquiſite 
roo: of the Rid Y the emblem 4 Vir- 
tue, whoſe attractions are irreſiſtible; and 
on the Dung, as that of Vice, hideous, f. 
enſtve, and diſguſting, 5 

FABLE. 

A GARDENER, had employed many 

{A years in cultivating a garden, and 

took particular pleaſure in rearing all 

kinds of the el beautiful flowers, and 
bringing them to the higheſt perfection. 

On the day appointed to celebrate the 

hanors of the goddeſs Flora, when the 


young 
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young men and maidens were obliged to 
appear in crowns of flowers, and to offer 
up wreaths and garlands on her altar, he 
indulged his fancy in forming the choiceſt 
productions of his garden into noſegays, 


rlands, and various other forms; in 
which he ſucceeded with great taſte and 
elegance; and putting them in panniers 
on his Ass, carried them before the tem- 
ple dedicated to Flora, to expole them to 


the village for ſale. 


The Roſes, as he went along, ſent forth 
a perfume ſo exquiſite, that they acted as a 
ſupernatural attraction, inſenſibly drawing 
after them young and old men and women. 
The Gardener's 3 was beyond his ex- 
pectations: no ſooner were his merchan- 
diſe ſeen, but cuſtomers preſented them- 


ſelves on all ſides. 


Having diſpoſed of all his Flowers, and 
thinking it fooliſh to return home empty, 
he took the 28 of loading back 
with Dung; and proceeding on, the Aſs 


was very much ſurpriſed at finding himſelf 
avoided wherever he paſſed, and that thoſe 
who were obliged to travel the ſame way, 
teſtiſied the moſt evident marks of diſguſt 


At 


and contempt. 
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At a lols to conjecture the cauſe of fo 


ſudden a change, ſince the morning, when 
he was followed by crouds, with every a 
pearance of the moſt lively pleaſure, * 
addreſſed his maſter, requeſting to know 
the reaſon, why, wherever he appeared, 
the people flew from him with eager haſte, 
as 7 meeting him would give them pain: 
The Gardener ſoon cleared up the myſte- 
ry, by informing him, that to the Roſes 
which he had carried on his back in the 
morning, that reſpect was ſhewn, their per- 
fume cauſing the delight the whole village 
teſtiſied on 5 yi mays but that now, 
on the contrary, he bore in his panniers 
a load, the ſtench of which rendered him 
ſo very offenſive as to occaſion the diſgrace 
and neglect of which he complained, 


MORA L. 


Thus a mind, ſuffering itſelf to be ſeduced 
from the paths of Virtue into thoſe of Vice, 
degrades itſelf into a more inſufferable nuiſance 
to the hearts of the good and great, than the 
Dung can poſlibly be to the ſenſe of ſmelling. 


VIII. 
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VIII. The EAclE and Her Youne. 
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Young Princes who are too ſelf-willed, and 
too vain to liſten to the advice of the wiſe 

and experienced, often draw down dan- 


ger upon their own heads, and deſtruction 
on ther kingdom. 


FABLE. 


A* EAGLE, mother of two young birds, 
whom ſhe nurſed and fed with great 
care and tenderneſs, found herſelf vehe- 
mently importuned by the eldeſt, to per- 
mit him to go in ſearch of prey himſelf. 
It was in vam the Eagle reprelented to him 
that he was too young; that he had not 
yet acquired ſufficient ſtrength to reſiſt = 
attac 
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tacks, even of the weakeſt of his enemies; 
and entreated him to reflect, that he could 
not poſſibly make uſe of his wings, as they 
were yet ſcarcely fledged. ; 


Deaf to the remonſtances of his Mother, 
and fluſhed with the ſelf-conceit of youth, 
he was perſuaded he could, if called 
upon to exert them, boaſt of courage, 
ſtrength, and abilities to ſecure him ſuc- 
cels, victory, and fame; and became more 
earneſt in his requeſt ; with which, the old 
Eagle, finding her arguments unattended 
to, at laſt complied; and, hoping to con- 
vince him of the tenderneſs and rationality 
of her advice, without making him pay too 
ſeverely for his experience, ſhe took him 
upon her wings, flying with him, till ſhe 
came over a meadow, where the herbage 
was very thick and ſafe; then _ 
within a ſhort diſtance from the ground, 
ſhe gently launched him into the air, to 
make his firſt experiment. 


His flight was not of long duration ; his 
ſtrength ſoon forſook him—ſoon brought 
him with violence to the ground; and 
though not materially hurt, he felt ſuffici- 
ent pain to make him repent of his raſh- 


neſs, and to promiſe never to make = 
| tner 
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ther attempt, till his Mother ſhould pro- 
nounce his wings equal to ſupport him: 


However in a few days after, impatient of 


controul, and no longer feeling the pain re- 
ſulting from his firſt imprudence, he again 
renewed his importunate requeſt, that his 
Mother would at leaſt permit him to fol- 


low her. 


The old Eagle poſſeſſing a great deal of 


wiſdom, finding him urge it with all che ar- 
dent obſtinacy of youth, was apprehen- 
five, that too ſtrict a prohibition would 
irritate him to ruſh, with a headlong impe- 
tuolity, from his neſt, in defiance of her 
commands; ſhe therefore ſoftened her pre- 


lent refuſal, by only poſtponing a compli- 


ance, till her return from ſeizing ſome 
prey, where, from his ignorance of the 
place, he would rather prevent than facil- 
itate her ſucceſs ; thus ſoothing him, ſhe 
obtained from him an affurance that he 


would not make any effort to go from 
home during her abſence : But ſhe had no 
ſooner taken flight, than a young Vulture, 


who had overheard the caution, and was 


bent on miſchief, came to him and ani- 
mated him to take courage, perſuaded him 
he was wiſe enough to act for himſelf ; and 
rouled his pride by contemptuouſly ridi- 
| | culing - 
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culing the abſurd delicacy with which he 
was brought up. 


Too weak to deſpiſe the irony of an evil 
adviſer ;—too opiniated to believe his Mo- 
ther wiſer than himſelf. he was ſtung to the 
quick with an imputation on his ſtrength, 
and courage, and immediately, forgetful 
of his promiſe to his Mother, quitted his 
neſt; but ſuffering himſelf to be carried by 
the winds, from his ignorance in the art of 
guiding and ſupporting himſelf by his 
wings, he met the ſame fate that puniſhed 
his firſt preſumption. 


The Eagle hearing his cry, flew to him, 
with anxious haſte, and ſeeing near him, 
his imprudent adviſer, the Vulture, whom 
ſhe accuſed as the original cauſe of the ac- 
cident, ſoon ſacrificed him to her anger; 
then charging her wings, with her Son 
once more, conducted him to his neſt, per- 
{ettly convinced of his folly ; and an ex- 
—_ to his brother, of the painful effects 
of imprudence. 


MORA LE. 

Thoſe who diſobey the commands of their 
parents,—who are obſtinately deaf to the dic- 
tates of reaſon, and ſuffer vanity to miſlead 
them from their duty, will receive the ſevereſt 
of puniſhments ; that, which fatal experience 


has ſuch full power to inflict. 
D IX. 
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IX. The Srogks and the KITE. 
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The firſt . i due to our Parents, even in 
reference to our Children; therefore it 


has pleaſed the Almughty to enforce it, by 
— tas it as 4 commanament. 


FABLE. 
. FARMER, who dealt very large- 


ly in Cattle, made it a cuſtom to drive 
his Sheep every night 1 mto a Barn, leavin 


with them the Shepherd, whoſe buſineſs it 


was to conduct them in the morning to 
5 One day, when this man had 
uſtained a very ſevere wetting from its 
having rained inceſſantly during the whole 

time 
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time he was attending the Sheep, he found 
it neceſſary, on his return at night, to en- 
deavor to dry his cloathes by Ir, i a little 
fire ; but either unfortunately, or through 
negligence, the fire communicated itlelf to 
ſome ſtraw in a corner of the Barn, and 
in a few hours conſumed it to aſhes: 


The greateſt part of the Sheep luckily 
eſcaped, but ſome poor Storks who had 
built their neſts on the top of the Barn, 
where they had comfortably and tenderly 
lodged their aged Father and Mother, as 
well as their Children, were, by this im- 
prudence of the Shepherd, involved in the 
greateſt diſtreſs, and thrown into the moſt 
eminent danger. They found themſelves 
enveloped in ſmoke, which gave them a 
melancholy preſentiment of the diſaſter 
that had happened; but the Daughter, 
who was the only one preſent capable of 
acting, (the Son being abſent) reflecting, 
with great prelence of mind, that unleſs 
ſhe exerted her fortitude to ſubdue her 
agoniſing fears, thoſe precious moments 
would be waſted in vain regrets, that ſtill 
remained to admit hopes of being able to 
ſave, at leaſt, ſome individual of her be- 
loved family, callied reaſon, therefore, 
to her aid, to ſtil] the anguiſh of her heart, 

D2 and 
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and following the dictates of virtue, 
haſtened to take charge of her venerable 
Father, determined to filence the yearn- 
ings of maternal love, till ſhe had per- 
formed her duty to the authors of her be- 
ing, and placing him on her wings trembl- 
ingly bore him to a place of ſafety. 


Returning, with the eager hopes and 
virtuous intent of reſcuing her Mother, and 
receiving the only mas 5 the deep 
ſenſe ſhe had of her misfortune could af 
ford her, (that of being conſcious ſhe was 
acting right,) ſhe was accoſted by a Kite; 

who * ly and without reſerve, addreſſed 
her, and bluntly reproached her with want 
af humanity—of being a diſgrace to the 
maternal character, and unworthy the 
blefling of poſſeſſing it ;—leverely con- 
demued her as deſtitute of ſenſe, as well 
as devoid of every amiable ſentiment, in 
being kharbarous enough to ſacrifice her 
Children, and weak enough to reſcue, in 
preference, two old cs who could 
only be a burthen to themſelves, —a plague 
to their friends, and a nuifance to others; 
and of courſe the ſooner they were annihi- 
lated the better is would be for all parties. 


«] 
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I truly love my Children, anſwered 
the Stork with great philoſophy, as ſhe 
haſtened her flight, © but I am bound by 
duty, gratitude, and the decrees of heaven, 
to give the preference to thoſe from whom 
I derived my exiſtence. © The Gods ma 
reward my adherence to their coutitand: 
ment, by bleſſing me with more Children ; 
but it is not in Nature to ſupply the loſs of 
a beloved Mother and an effunable Father. 
Never, — never ſhall any neglect of mine 
haſten that period which I dread, —which 
will fill me with regret ; but which, when 
it does arrive, from the wile ordination of 
of Heaven, I ſhall ſubmit to without re- 
pining ; and ſeek conſolation in the grief- 
diſpelling reflection; that it was not in- 
vited by my want of duty towards them, 
nor deſerved by any fault. 


MORA L. 
Indiſcretion and negligence, the foibles of 


youth, is the ſource from which many unex- 
pected calamities and misfortunes have ſprung: 


D3 
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A wiſe Prince ought to be prudent, without 


arlifice ;—chearful, without degrading 
his dignity, and brave, without cruelly, 


FABLE. 

8 ill-diſpoſed animals, tired of the 

mildneſs, proſperity, and peace which 
diſtinguiſhed the reign of a wiſe old Lion, 
whole juſtice and clemency formed a ſhield 
to guard him from every aſperſion, and 
from every juſt complaint, entered into a 
league to depole him, and knowing that 


time, which had ſtrengthened his mind 


and cultivated to perlect ripenels every vir- 
| tue 


tue of the heart, had alſo ſtamped his fore- 
head with wrinkles, and enfeebled his 
limbs with his iron hand, inſolently tore 
the Crown from his venerable brows. 


No ſooner had they got it into their poſ- 
ſeſſion than their encreaſing arrogance 
made them throw off all kind of reſpect to- 
wards one, whoſe great age obliged him to 
depend upon the 7K of his ſubjects 
for that duty and obedience, which, when 

outh ſtrung his nerves, and braced his 
—— to anſwer the dictates of his brave 


ſoul, he would have enforced. 


The ring- leaders of this rebellion were 

the Boar, the Fox, and the Monkey. 
Their treaſon, which united them, having 
ſucceeded thus far, ſelf-intereſt began to 

redominate and to ſow the ſeeds of diſſen- 
— among them; each claiming the prize, 
and appropriating thoſe virtues to them- 
ſelves, which they thought would beſt en- 
title them to wear it. 


The Fox maintained. he was the wiſeſt, 

and that for the government of a kingdom 

reat lagacity and prudence were abſolute- 
y requiſite, 
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The Monkey affirmed, that a Prince 
ſhould be lively, droll, and poſſeſſed of 
great humour; therefore he claimed the 
preference, being abundantly endowed with 
the power of 8 by his entertain- 
ing wit, that affection which a King ought 
to be aſſured of from his ſubjects. 


The Boar did not ſeek to conceal the con- 
tempt he felt for the proofs they had both 
offered as weighty arguments in their favor, 

ſince without ſtrength being added to them 
they would fail of inveſting them with that 
authority without which, it would be im- 
poſſible to — poſſeſſion of that crown, 
which weakneſs in their Sovereign, not 
their bravery, had enabled them to wreſt 
from his head: to which there being a 
eg aſſent, it was reſolved by the aſ- 
embly to crown the Boar. 


The Monkey was appointed to perform 
that ceremony; but it was found fo ill - 
ſuited, both in ſhape and ſize, that every 
endeavour to fix it with ſafety, proved 
vain. I ſee,” ſaid the Fox, the Gods 
diſapprove of our choice, not doubting but 
the tyranny of your mind will induce you 
to ſacrifice, even the moſt faithful of your 
kingdom, to gratify the cruelty of your 
nature”, They 
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They then offered the crown to the Fox; 
but his head was found much too ſharp ; 
* And the Gods, ” anſwered the Boar, 
expect that kings ſhould act, not with craft, 
guile, and cunning ; but with juſtice, honor, 
anda generous candour: It is the Mon- 
key then who 1s to govern us, ſaid the aſ- 
ſembly at large ; but his head was ſo unſtea- 
dy, and ſo capricious in its motions, that 
it was ſo impoſſible to catch it, even for a 
moment, ſettled enough to try how a crown 
would become it; that they all unanimouſ- 
ly, and with one voice, cried out, if we 
were imprudent enough to elect you King, 
the contemptible foolery and ill timed wag- 

iſnneſs of your humor and wit (as you call 
it) would not only draw upon you the con- 
tempt of the ſtrangers who viſited your 
court, but expoſe you to the ridicule of 
even your own ſubjects", 


Therefore,“ ſaid the wiſeſt, after this 
proof of the folly, as well as criminality of 
our conduct, in depriving him of the crown, 
to whom the Gods decreed it, we have 
no alternative, but, throwing ourſelves at 
the feet of the Lion, —to acknowledge our 
crime, —bewail our unprudence,—and im- 
mee his clemency, that he may again re- 


re us to his favor; — forget our ſincerely- 
repented 


— . — — 
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repented rebellion; and that He, for whoſe 
head alone the Crown was intended and on 
whoſe ſacred brows alone it ſits with benign 
majeſtic grace, would once more deign to 
accept it, in conſideration of the general 
welfare and peace of ſubjects ſo many years 
muſt have endeared to him. | 


MORA L, 


To acknowledge a Fault as ſoon as we are 
convinced it 1s one, 1s a generous pride, and re- 
fleas an honor that obliterates all remembrances 
of its ever having been committed ; but a tardy 
repentance, the effect of diſappointed expeCta- 
tions, not of loyal ſentiments and a wiſh to re- 
turn to their duty, deſerves to be reſented with 
{corn and puniſhed with rigor. 


XI. 
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XI. The Worr, the Ass, and the Lion. 
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Thoſe who are ſo devoid of ſenſibility and good 
temper as to be offended at an error com- 
matted, through an over-anxiouſneſs to 
pleaſe, will undoubtedly prove ungrateful 
for the hagheſt favors, and are Ly pokorr 
treated, when perfetlly flighted and avoided 


FABLE. 


Lion, by nature generous, noble, and 
rateful, returning victorious from a 
deſperate battle, which he had bravely won, 
determined to give a grand Feaſt to all thoſe 
who had aſſiſted him in obtaining his con- 
queſt: Feeling, with that liberality attached 
to 


| 


h 
| 
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to real bravery, that he ſhould loſe half the 
delight of even boaſting the glorious title of 
conqueror, if thoſe who had ſhared the dan- 
gers of acquiring his laurel- crown did not 
alſo ſhare the honor and the booty which 
attended it; he invited them all to meet in 
a large meadow ; where he provided food 
of all kinds to ſuit the different palates of 
his viſitors, anxious that nothing ſhould be 
wanting to make it, indiſcriminately, agree- 
able to all parties. 


Before the repaſt took place he conde- 
ſcended to return them thanks for their ſer- 
vices, — praiſed the zeal they had ſhewn by 
the animated ſupport they had afforded him 
in the dangers he had encountered, and 
deſired, as a proof how ſenſible he was of 
their fidelity, that they would partake of 
the entertainment he had prepared for them. 


Happy in their Prince's favor and flatter- 


ed by his gracious praiſes, all, in great 


ſpirits, immediately accepted his invitation, 
except the Als and the Wolf; who never 
ceaſed grumbling, that the Lion ſhould 
have been ſo particularly inattentive to 
them as not to provide thiſtles for the one, 
and carrion for the other, unleſs he had in- 
tended to take this opportunity of publicly 
allrontmg them. by | 

The 
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The Lion, who was ſenſible that (tho he 
omitted thiſtles and carrion,) there were 
at the feaſt many other things on which the 
could very deliciouſly r Fe themſelves, & 
looking upon their complaints as the effect 
of a * ungrateful, and unſatisfi- 
ed diſpoſition, eſteemed them both beneath 
his anger or his notice; and, without pay- 
ing the leaſt regard to their murmurs, gave 
himſelf up to the gratification of remarking 
the pleaſure and content, with which the 
others partook of his munificence. 


The Monkey reliſhed the nuts, the Dog 
with great glee, ſeized upon ſome meat,— - 
the Bull enjoyed the hay,—the Horſe feaſt- 
ed plentifully upon corn,—and the Ele- 

hant was perfectly ſatisfied with bread. 
Thus all returned home cheerful, happy, 
and grateful for the pleaſure the Lion had 
condelcended to give them, 


MORA TL. 


The vicious avoid the ſociety of the amiable ; 
and the amiable are incapable of taking pleaſure 
in an intercourſe with the depraved in Morals. 


l 
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XII. The Or ANR, and other TREES, 
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_ Thoſe who are elevated to rank, fortune, and 

power, ſhould be diſtinguiſled for the virtue 
and purity of their lives, and ther cha- 
raters dignified by acts of liberality to- 
wards others whoſe ſituation calls for the 
_ exertion of the ſof| — hand of humanity 
to relieve (perhaps un Terved) calamittes. 
74 uch be — dr 7 a man in private 

Je, we may depend upon his ſupport: 
a public one with juſtice, honor, and __ 


neſs. 
* FAB L E. 


6 HE Trees having frequently remark- 
ed, that Birds acknowledged the Eagle 


ag 
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as their king, and that the Lion was no leſs 
reſpected as a ſovereign by every other 
beaſt came to a reſolution of raiſing to that 
- dignity, one among themſelves, to whom all 

the a Trees ſhould pay homage, andin 
whom ſhould be veſted full power to exer- 
cile every royal prerogative. 


A meeting, therefore, was appointed to 
receive the different candidates ; to hear 
their different pretenſions, and to decide 
the important queſtion of *who is moſt 
worthy ?“ 


Claimants, as may be ſuppoſed, flocked 
from all quarters ; fome led by ambition, 
others by pride; but thoſe introduced by 
folly and ſelf-love, were innumerable: 
Thele various conductors did not fail to 
flatter them on their way, with the inſin- 
cerity of {ycophants, that they had every 
Juſt title to the envied rank they aſpired to: 
But, when arrived at the meeting they 
began to exhibit their pretenſions to vir- 
tues which none but themſelves ever allow- 
ed them; and to boaſt of abilities, of which 
(themſelves excepted) all were ignorant; 
a general murmur of diſapprobation mark- 
ed the prudence of retiring from an 
aſſembly, which by a longer bs — 

| * 


6E 
they might irritate to a more inſulting re- 


jection. 


E inſignificant candidate, by this 
. there was fal lei- 
ſure to enquire into the merits of five or ſix; 
whoſe claims appearing to be ſanctioned by 
reaſon, gave them a right to a generous in- 
veſtigation, an impartial attention, and a 
ſtrong exertion of all the powers of a juſt 
diſcrimination. 


The Oak ſtood foremoſt, recommending 
itſelf to the dignity, by the wiſdom and ex- 
perience, it cannot fl of acquiring, and 
improving, in a life of incredible length; 
—by the protection it was capable of afford- 
ing under its ſpacious branches, which was 
almoſt as boundleſs as the ſuccour it's rich 
Acorns enabled him to beſtow, and to which 
men of the higheſt rank and moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters had been indebted for the 
preſervation of their lives; and that, how- 
ever vain and aſſuming the boaſt might ap- 
pear, he was too nobly ambitious of being 
thought worthy of the crown, to omit add- 
ing, that he had had the honorable title con- 
tered on him, of being the bulwark of Kang: 
doms :—the juſt right he had to that dil- 
ſtinction, he ſubmitted to the candour of 
the committee. 

Yo 
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So much reaſon, majeſty, and truth, 
appeared in this ſpeech, that it was receiv- 
ed with unanimous applauſe; but was ſilen- 
ced by an addreſs from the Laurel, who 
beg'd them to take into conſideration the 
great favor in which he was held by the 

ods who had thought him worthy of 
having beſtowed on him the — and 
unparalleled virtue of withſtanding the 
dreadful effects of thunder and lightening, 

and guarding, from its deſtructive power, 
the terrified and unprotetted traveller. 


To my rank no objection can be made,” 
ſaid he, © ſince I have, for ages, been e- 
ſteemed the emblem of eternal tame to the 
glorious deeds of heroes ;—of the eternal 
admiration due to great and ſublime abili- 
ties ;—and have had the honor of encir- 
cling the brows of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
of the Roman Emperors, who would have 
thought the celebration of their triumphs 
(on their returning victorious) as wanting 
half its dignity—half its brilliancy, had not 
a Crown — of my leaves, on their en- 


tering the capitol, adorned their heads. 


Various ſentiments were created by this 
addreſs of the Laurel; but the generality, 


though they reſpected the gift confered on 
E him 


6. 


him by the Gods, thought him too vain of 
the diſtinction paid hun by men who had 
loaded him with honors, more from ca- 
price, than any ſuperior merit he poſſeſſed 
over other Evergreens. 


The Pomegranate was the next who ol - 
fered; depending that two reaſons, he 
ſhould propoſe, would ſpeak very TE | 
in his favor, he began his argument w1 
confidence: The one was, that the regu- 
larity with which his ſeed was arranged, 
was a fign of the union he ſhould be able 
to preſerve among his ſubjects, which muſt 
ever be deemed one of the ſtrangeſt duties 
of a King ; the other was, that the crown 
which nature had beſtowed upon him, evi- 
dently ſhewed ſhe had not only thought 
him deſerving of a kingdom, but had de- 
ſigned that he ſhould one day hold the 


reins of government. 


His firſt argument was admitted, but his 

ſecond being founded on the ſhallow baſis 
of perſonal advantages, the aſſembly waited 
in ſilence for the Olive to urge his ſuit; 
:vhich he ſupported by the ſtrong recom- 
mendation of being the ſymbol of peace, 
and the favorite of the goddeſs Minerva, 


But 


to whom he was conſecrated, 
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But the Vine, above all, loudly maintain 
ed; that man owed to him the prolongation 
of a liſe which, at the moſt advanced age, 
they were weak enough to reſign with re- 

et; and to preſerve which, for one hour, 

ey would reſign all the luxuries the boaſt- 
ed virtues of his competitors could beſtow. 


The Olive did not want for amiable 
qualities, therefore had made himſelf ſome 
intereſt in the minds of his judges; but he 
was fo devoid of thoſe ſtriking ones which 
ſhould mark the character of Princes, that 
he was paſſed by with regret, The Vine 
was, with all his brilliant qualities and vir- 
tues, rejected; as being the cauſe of more 
ruin and deſtruction than he was capable 
of good. 

They therefore began to find themſelves 
extremely puzzled, on whom they ſhould 
fix to fill the elevated rank they were aſ- 
ſembled to confer; when all eyes were ſud- 
denly attracted to the Orange, who waited 
in modeſt ſilence to hear the deciſion of the 
Judges :—unaſluming, he neither ſought for 
rank or power, and ſeemed inſenſible to 
the innumerable virtues—the many intrin- 
ic merits and advantages which appeared 
to others fo conſpicuouſly Fas. to add 
2 to the Crown, rather than to receive 


ity from it. | 
" E2. Surpriſed 
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Surpriſed they ſhould have heſitated fo 
long !—His very rivals turned advocates 
for him, ſenſible of thoſe well-grounded 
reaſons which could not fail to influence 
all minds in chuſing him as their Sove- 
reign; and though he declined making 
any pretenſions to the empire, the aſſem- 
bly N elected him their King; 
warmly ſetting forth the juſtice of his claims, 
which muſt be indiſputable, as they were 
founded on the perpetual verdure of his 
leaves, a ſign that his mind when arrived 
at maturity, would ſtill retain all the vi- 
Jour of e Mims the incomparable per- 
ume of his flowers was an emblem of the 
ſweets or comforts, which ariſe from a vir- 
tuous life, both to ourſelves and others, — 
and above all, that his fruits, fit to gather 
at all feaſons, proved that bound and 
unalterable liberality, which ſhould mark 
the character of every monarch, amiably 
deſirous of being eſteemed the father of his 


people. 


MORAL. 

Thoſe who rule ſhould make it the principal 
ſtudy of their hearts, and buſineſs of their lives, 
to gain the affection, efteem, and admiration of 
their ſubjects; drawing them by thoſe endearing 
ties to feel duty light, and obedience pleafing. 
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XIII. The ERMuINE and the Prince. 
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Me are frequently indebted to the liberality of 


ſtrangers for atts of kindneſs and genero- , 


fity, which the inſenſibility or avarice of 
thoſe, from whom we had a right to expect 
them, have denied us, 


FABLE. 


N Exwinr, finding that being the 
youngelt of a large family deprived 


him of all diſtinction, and that his elder 


brothers engroſſed all that attention and re- 


{ſpect which was equally due to his birth, en- 
treated his mother to permit him to travel. 
Her penetration ſoon diſcovered the reaſon, 
and though ſhe was by no means devoid of 
| Eg. ſenſibility 
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{ſenſibility or affection towards him; yet 
the diſguſt he had taken againſt his country 
proceeding from juſt provocation, ſhe did 
not attempt to diſſuade him from a reſolu- 
tion her prudence ſuggeſted was likely to 
contribute both to his happineſs and eſta- 
bliſhment. ' She therefore, not only gave 
her free conſent, but expreſſed her appro- 
bation, and promoted the execution of his 
plan, by informing him, that a relation of 

is had lately left his friends from the ſame 
motive, and with the ſame ſanguine hopes, 
which had been fortunately realiſed. Not- 
withſtanding this ſeparation was by mutual 
conſent, many tears teſtified the regret they 


felt at its being neceſſary. © 
The Ermine purſued his journey all 
through Flanders, but finding nothing but 
neglect and indifference, he proceeded as far. 
as France; then did he experience a reverſe 
of fortune indeed! To that philanthropy, 
the french are famed for ſhewing towards 
ſtrangers, was added the higheſt admiration 
wherever he appeared : Charmed with the 
enchanting: beauty of his ſkin they could 
not refrain from touching it, or keep their 
eyes from the brilliant whiteneſs ſo peculiar 
to that animal, and which was ſo ſurpriſing, 
as left them at a loſs which to admire moſt, 
ts exquilite colour, or its delightful texture. 
N ; — . Being 
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Heing arrived at Paris. the pariſian fame 
ſoon ſounded the praiſes of the Ermine in 
the ears of the monarch himſelf, who im- 
mediately ordered him to appear before his 
throne. It was then he became ſenſible, 
that he might ſafely mdulge every ambitious 
hope, — it was then he found his former 
moſt fanguine expectations fall very far 
ſhort of the honors and happineſs that a- 


waited him ;—flattered, careſſed, and re- 


ſpected, — encreaſing in favor every day, his 
heart overflowed with joy, and in extacy, 
he exclaimed, © thrice happy departure 
from my native land !—Oh'! ble be the 
hour in which I thought of quitting an 
ungrateful country, to meet with ſuch un- 
bounded friendſhip, from the greateſt and 
moſt deſerving of princes,—to meet with 
diſtinctions and favors which more than 
compenſate, —which greatly overpay me 
for all the contempt I experienced in my 
own nation,” 
MOR AL. 


A Mother ſhould exert her fortitude to ſub- 
due every felfiſtr tenderneſs which interferes 
with the welfare of her children.—France is 
worthy of imitation in ever having diſtingui ſh- 
ed itſelf above other nations, by generouſly of- 
fering her arms as a refuge and an aſylum to 


diſtreſſed merit, or to unfortunate princes. 
| E4 XIV. 
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XIV. A NoBLEMAN and his Hovunv. 
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A good reputation, —a noble character, may 
defy the ſcythe of time, or the ſhafts of ad- 
\ verſity : for the truly amiable, will ever 
pay the hagheſt reſpect to virtue, under 
whatever p 4-4 ſhe may think proper ta 


preſent herſelf. 
FABLE. 

A NoBLEMAN palſling near a dunghill, 

£ X as he was going to the chace, per- 

ceived an old Hound lying upon it, but 

fo thin, and in ſo dreadful a condition from 

the bad treatment ſhe had for ſome time 
met 


* 


FABLES a 


met with, that it was impoſſible for him to 
recollect her: ſtruck with compaſſion at 
the fight of her emaciated form, which till 
retained traces of her former beauty, he 
remained- ſome time regarding her with an 
eye of pity, which the poor brute perceiv- 
ing, wagged her tail in gratitude for his 
humane attention, and —— her head as 
if deſirous of ſaying ſomething intereſting, 
ſhewed a countenance in which was paint- 
ed the moſt earneſt entreaties for protecti- 
on,—the moſt evident proofs of deſerving 
it —and the ſtrongeſt marks of that un- 
merited wretchedneſs, which claims aſſiſt- 
ance from every feeling heart. 


Still encouraged by the countenance of 
the young Lord, ſhe exerted her little re- 
maining ſtrength, and dragged in agony, 
her wounded body to the feet of the Ne oble- 
man, who in admiration of the fortitude 
which had enabled her, notwithſtanding 
her debilitated ſtate, to leave her dung- 
hill, received her with the moſt heart-re- 
viving careſſes, which gave the poor ant 
mal reſolution to addreſs him in the follow- 
ing words, 


__y perceive, my Lord, that the filth 
with which I am covered—the poverty 
to 


| 
| 
| 
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to which I am reduced and the broken 
thigh, under which misfortune I endure 
tortures, and which forever deprives me 


of the power of ſhewing you that zeal I 


have hitherto evinced in your fervice, form, 
altogether, a diſguiſe which robs me of 
that place m your memory I was formerly 
ſo happy in poſſeſſing, under the name of 
Fair Maid, whoſe reputation in the chace 
was unrivalled, —in whoſe glory you took 
the greateſt pride, and whoſe fame was 
1 worthy of interefting the royal 
car”, 


6e It was I, (forgive the vanity of this re- 
troſpection) who Fired that wonderful Stag 
that had ſo often been unſucceſsfully hunt- 
ed in the foreſt of Compergne ; but what I 
more particularly pride myſelf upon,— 
what even at this time, when I am ſuffering 
the moſt acute pam—my ſpirits Jepreſied 
with the ſevereſt calamities and my body 
weakened by poverty, has power to al- 
ſwage my diſtreſs, and make me forget I 
am no longer young or happy, is, that 
on that day !—that glonous day! I was 
accompanied by forty dogs who owed to 
me their exiſtence—whom I could own 


without a bluſh, and whole fame prevent- 
ed mine from fading, even in age”,— 


It 
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« If your highneſs has any doubts of the 
truth of my 9 I will take the liber- 
ty of refering you to your Gallery, in 
which you will, by the colour of my ſkin, 
and its marks, 3 that remain of my for- 
mer qualities) find me at the head of my 
children, leading them to the chace and to 
the victory, I have already deſcribed, and 
on that proof I reſt my hopes of receiving 
comfort and aſſiſtanceꝰ. 


Her ſtrength failed her, and in filence 
{he waited the ſucceſs of an application on 
which her hfe depended. The Nobleman, 
who was paſſionately fond of the chace, and 
of courſe attached to his dogs and horſes, 
immediately recollected the circumſtances 
ſhe had. been recounting, which recalled 
to his mind the figure of this faithful, wor- 
thy old fervant, and created in him the 
tendereſt pity,—revived all the affection 
he had once 1041 for his favorite, and made 
him look back with regret on that inattenti- 
on, on his part, which had reduced the 

r creature to ſo abject, ſo miſerable a 
Rate : Renewing, therefore, the kindeſt 
and moſt conſoling careſſes, he delivered 
her to his vallet, with orders to 'take the 
tendereſt care of her,—to waſh her with 
warm water, —have a proper perſon to 

Es Op | cure 


— — — 
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cure her leg, and to bring her every day 
to his table, to receive her meat from her 
Lord's hands; and, that he might be con- 
vinced, by conſtantly ſeeing her, that ſhe 
had that attention pon her, which he was 
determined ſhe ſhould enjoy for the remain- 
nder of her hte, 


As they were carrying her home, ano- 
ther old dog who had been a witneſs of the 

acious reception which had been given 
— and the kindneſſes which were the re- 
ſult of her petition, thought he would not 
loſe ſo fair an opportunity of being equall 
fortunate; he therefore, in an abrupt ad. 
dreſs, put in his claim for equal conſider- 
ation, endeavoring to ſupport his preten- 
ſions, by boaſting of his long ſervices, — 
his poverty, and his age : but theſe pre- 
tenſions not being ſupported by truth, and 
the Nobleman knowing his ſervices had 
been few,—his abilities below mediocrity, 
and that his poverty proceeded more from 
idleneſs, which made him fly his kennel, 
than from the feebleneſs of age, mounted 


his horſe and followed the chace, 


MORA L. 


It is a duty (which every heart, poſſeſſed of 
ſenſibility, muſt fulfil with pleaſure) to ſup: 


port 
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port thoſe in age, who have devoted their 
youth to your ſervice : The dependent fitua- 
tion of the perſons who have been faithfully at- 
tached to your intereſt, does not excuſe you 
from a gratitude which ſhould be teſtified on 
every opportunity of ſmoothing the down-hill 
of their lives, and promoting (what muſt be 
ſtill more dear to them) the happineſs of thoſe 
whom they may chance to leave unprotected 
and unconſoled; but by the hope that a pa- 
rent's merit may give them a claim on your 
generoſity, | 
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XV. The Lion, the Sutzye, and the 
Wore. 
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Thoſe only deſerve hower, who generouſly 
exert it in defending the helpleſi; 


FABLE. 


Lton returning from battle, by a pri- 
vate path, that he might convey the 
rich booty he had gained with more ſafety, 
diſcovered at ſome diſtance, a ſheep flying 
with all the ſpeed that her ſtrength (being 
breathleſs with fright) would permit. Sul- 

cting ſhe was endeavouring to eſeape 
ome dreaded enemy, the Lion thought to 
give her courage by calling to her, and 
offering 
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offering his protection; but the Sheep ter- 
rified beyond the power of diſcrimination, 
and too ſenſible of her weakneſs to ho 

for any ſafety but in flight, redoubled, . 
out daring to look behind, the ſpeed of 
her tremb ing ſteps, which gave —_ Lion 
realon to think that the Wolf c . not be 


far behind. 


He loop found himſelf right in his con- 
jectures, by perceiving — the trees, 
that cruel beaſt, to all appearance, in ea- 
ger purſuit on the ſame tract his poor in- 
nocent prey had traced ; and feeling the 
noble impulſe of counteracting the Wolf's 
inhuman intentions, he made a ſhort cut 
to ſtop him in his career, addreſſing him 
coldly with the queſtion, what cauſe could 
poſlibly require hi travelling ſo faſt, and 
with ſo much impatience ?———* Hunger” : 
anſwered the Wolf, © which has obhged 
me to leave my cave to go in queſt of 
wherewithal to ſatisfy it“. 


If that be your only buſineſs”, re- 
plied the Lion, do not be at the trouble 
or fatigue of continuing your uncertain 

urſuit, but partake with me of a rich 

ty which will ſuthciently gratify your 

3 — and ſilence the cravings of your 
omach. 

The 
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The Wolf, who vould much rather 
have followed the delicious prey he had in 
view, was at a loſs how to excuſe himſelf 
from accepting the Lion's invitation; but 
after a ſhort heſitation he perceived it was 
impoſſible to refuſe it, without diſcovering 
tis cruel intentions; which were become 
ſtill more cruel, as neceſſity could no long- 
er be admitted as a plea, atter the generous 
on that had — made him; he, — 
re, partly through policy, and part 
throu 0 . 25 4 a ne (he 
thought unſuſpected) to follow Ce Lion, 
who proceeded with all that chearfulneſs 
which the conſciouſneſs of having done a 
good attion, never fails to inſpire. 


Being arrived at his den, he placed eve- 
ry thing that the greateſt glutton could 
require, before the Wolf, who inwardly 
grumbled at every mouthful, fancying what 
he poſſeſſed far inferior to the prey he had 
been obliged to forego; beeauſe in the 
ſheep he would not only have ſatiated his 
hunger, but have given the higheſt enjoy- 
ment to the barbarous delight his mind 
took in cruelty : while the Lion, on the 
contrary, felt inexpreſſible pleaſure, in hav- 
ing, by his addreſs, given the Sheep time 
to eſcape, and by his generoſity, ſucceed- 
ed in appeaſing the fury of the Wolf. 
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Many Misfortunes may be prevented by a 
well-timed exertion of liberality and courage. 


6 FABLES 
XVI. The PrAcock and Is. 
u 


WH li 
How many there are, who from poſſeſſing an 
| engaging per fon, inſinuating manner, and 

a lively turn for converſation, make ſo 
| deep an impreſſion on you at firſt ſight, a 
= to create a defere of improving the acquain- 
tance into a frienaſiib; but who, on, a 
more ſcrutiniſing enquiry, prove themſelves 
a 8 d Abc, or elſe 
unworthy of eſteem, from their vices, and 
dangerous from that art whach enabled 
em to impoſe themſelves upon your credu- 
lity asbeing noleſs amiable, than agreeable. 


FABLE. 


PEACOCK, being ambitious of gain- 
{ A. ing as general a reputation for pru- 
FT ; _ N N dence 


FABLES 6 


dence in the choice of a friend, as he alrea- 
dy poſſeſſed for unrivaled beauty, deter- 
mined to travel in fearch of ſuch a one, 


* 


as 
ſhould reflect honor upon his underſtand- 
ing, and from whom he might, at the ſame 
time derive a conſtant ſource of pleaſure. 
His exterior charms had the power of at- 
tracting even the notice of the E gle, who 
offered to enter into a ſtrict amity with 
him ; but he thought it was aſpiring too 
high to become the companion of his _ 
ter, well knowing, that no friendſhip can 
be of lang duration where there 1s a great 
inequality in rank. 


The Goldfinch and the Nightingale 
ſed him well enough; the one on ac- 
count of its ſweet note, and the other for 
its beautiful plumage; but he felt that he 
ſhould be aſhamed of being ſeen in their 
company, from the inſignificance of their 
figure. The Parrot was too great a tat- 
ler: The Oſtrich was as ſtupid in mind 
as he was heavy in body: — The Hawk 
was too cruel, and the Vulture equally as 
unamiable. | 


As he was begining to think of return- 
mg, (for he had already reached as far as 


Egypt, he perceived on the borders of the 
3 Fg Nile 
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Nile, a large Bird, ſomewhat reſembling, 
in ſhape, Fe Stork, but poſleſling all its 
merits, witliout its defects. Its plumage 
was a beautiful ſhining black; its beak 
long and hooked, and, as well as his legs, 
of a fine red; —it was called an Ibis, and 
added to the above advantages, his maje- 
ſtic mein and air, attracted the notice of 
the Peacock, who immediately advanced 
towards him with the moſt friendly over- 
tures of acquaintance with him. 


The Ibis was ſtruck with the richneſs 
and beauty of the Peacock's tail, which 
drew from him, as much, or indeed, more 
reſpect, than he would have paid, even to 
the Eagle himſelf. For two hours they en- 
joyed the greateſt ſatisfaction imaginable in 
each others ſociety, and each congratu- 
lated himſelf in a meeting which promiſed 
to be productive of ſo much ſerene happi- 
„, 


The Peacock began to think himſelf 
overpaid for the trouble of ſo long a jour- 
ney, and there was every appearance of 
the ſtricteſt and moſt . friendſhip 
taking place, when the Ibis plunging his 
long neck into the Nile, ft. drawing 1t 

back full of water, conveyed it Fin 5 


+ bill 


* 
2 20 
- 


FABLES 


bill, in a dirty manner, into his body. 
The Peacock was aſtoniſhed and dil ouſted ; 
all his favourable opinion of him vaniſhed, 
and unable to reſtrain his indignation, he 


burſt out into the ſevereſt reproaches ;— 


thou filthy beaſt !—How have I diſgrac- 
ed myſelf by converſing with thee —Piti- 
ful, baſe, unworthy wretch !—artful wil- 
lain! who can aſſume the outward appear- 
ance of honor, dignity, and worth; and 
whoſe interior is the ſeat of obſcenity, 
meanneſs, and vice!“ 


And immediately taking wing, he was 
retiring, when his flight was arreſted by the 
voice of the Ibis, who thus broke his con- 
temptuous ſilence - Thus am I puniſhed 
for ſuffering myſelf to be attracted by your 
gaudy r without conſidering how 
much I degraded myſelf by even thinking 
of forming a friendſhip with one who is but 
the oepring of pride and folly. What are 
your , Vain bird? but that you 
are painted and trifling as the Dy 
and your beauty ſhort-lived as the Roſe ?— 
And will you dare to vie with me, who 
am of ſuch eſſential ſervice to my country, 
as to have had divine honors paid me? 
To convince you of the weakneſs of tak- 
ing diſguſt (which ignorance is apt to do) 

F3 at 


| 
| 
1 
| 
l 
| 
| 


| 
| 
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at what it is beyond your comprehenſion to 


account for, — know, that in the circum- 
ſtance you took offence at, I merely fol- 
lowed the inſtinct nature has endowed me 
with, and from which I find __ againſt 
every complaint my ſpecies is ſubject to: 
1 ill adds M my fame and” ſuperi- 
ority, over ſuch an inſignificant bird as you, 
is, that the ſame circumſtance was the 
means of teaching that noble creature man 
a new method of rendering medicine of 
ſervice to his fellow-creatures. 


What have you done, either for the ſer- 
vice of your own kind, or for the nobleſt 
work of God? — What are your virtues ? 
— Retire in ſhame at your prep gen, 
and with regret that you have loſt a friend, 
who would have confered an honor on 
you. it is not in your power to beſtow ".— 
The Peacock once more took wing with a 


drooping creſt. 

MORA L. 
It is wiſdom to fly.from folly ;—it is virtue 

to ſhun the vicious : but unleſs you are indul- 


gent to foibles, ſeek not a friend, for you are 


not yourſelf without faults, —perfeQion is in- 
compatible with our nature, | 
XVII 


oe 51 
XVII. The Dutt between the Rar and 


the FROG. 
W 
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There are very few provocations which can 
| Juſtify the having recourſe to a revenge 
endangers the life of a fellow-crea- 
25 ; and we have le 71 * _ that 
erſon poſſeſſed of a heart with enuy, 
NE Be ol 55 vice baneful to 
ſociety, who, for every trifluing offence; 
lies to his ſword for redreſs. 


FABLE. 


A NEtzzenaxT and a Rhinoceros, af- 
ter having had very frequent and ve- 
ry violent quarrels, met in a large meadow, 


F4 when 
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when the latter found himſelf very much 
puzzled how to invent ſome —_ againſt 


the Elephant, which, bearing the colour 
of reaſon, might in ſome meaſure juſtif 
his having been the aggreſſor in all their diſ- 
putes; and endeavoring to make the loud- 
neſs of his reproaches ſtand in lieu of the 
juſtice of them, he began in a hoſtile man- 
ner, to enumerate the faults which he 
thought would vindicate the reſentment he 

had 2 towards the Elephant. 


ic You have been diſcovered”, continued 
the Rhinoceros, © attempting, againſt in- 
ſtint, —againſt nature, to infringe on the 
peculiar prerogative of man, by practiſing 
with a {word to obtain an undue advantage 
over your adverſaries. You are alſo accul- 
ed of conſulting the heavens, and ſtudying 
the ſtars, to learn whether you will ever be 
able to ſucceed in your rebellious deſigns 
of N the throne; for which purpoſe 
alſo, you have been caught tracing on the 
ſand, characters which are ſuſpected of be- 
ing cabaliſtical, and of black intent“. 


* If”, anſwered the Elephant, I am 
able to wield the ſword, I deſerve praiſe 
for my addreſs, in acquiring an art that 
may render me as ſerviceable to the ſtate, 


as 
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as in your hands it would be detrimental, 
ſuppoſing your courage and {kill equal to 
the badneſs of your heart: Neither am 1 
deſerving of cenſure for raiſing my eyes to 
heaven, ſince inſtinct prompts all who poſ- 
ſeſs grateful hearts, to offer up daily thankſ- 
givings, for the bene fits they have receiv- 
ed, and I feel a particular impulſe of gra- 
titude for the rich qualities with which all 
my race are endowed ; and my writing on 
the ſand, is an evident proof, that my mind 
is not as dull, as the — of my bo- 
dy would ſuggeſt, ſince I am able to exe- 
cute the mall wonderful of all inventions: 
But I have not entered into this juſtificati- 
on for the ſake of avoiding a battle, from 
which I by no means with or intend to 


ſhrink”, 


Upon which he raiſed his proboſcis, as 
a ſignal, to begin the fight, which was an- 
{wered by the other preſenting his horn, 
when they were prevented from begining 
the attack, by the extraordinary ſight of a 
duel between a Rat and a Frog. The 
had, each of them, armed themſelves wit 
a ſharp pointed bulruſh, and were reared 
on their hinder legs; in this attitude they 
were ſeeking revenge with all the fury of 


which they were capable, 
" 6c Let 


— 
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TEES: 
Let us hear the ſubjeſt of this quarrel” 


ſaid che Rhinoceros, (who had not much 
_ inclination for fighting, and therefore had 


no objection to poſtponing it a little) to 
Aich ebb Elephant conſenting, their 2 
oſity was ſoon gratified to their own ſhane. 


J maintain“, cried the Rat, * that a 
mouſe- coloured grey is the moſt beauntul”. 
* And I“, Gia other, will not fuf- 
fer the green of the Frog to yield in beauty 
to the dirty grey of the Rat”; Whereupon 
-they renewed their blows with tedoubled 
Fury :—But the Elephant had heard enough 
-to cover him with confuſion; and — 
towards his antagoniſt, he thus addreſſe 
him with concern. 4 E. 

% How much reaſon have we to bluſh 
with ſhame, at havi Kerr rains to 
meet for the purpoſe tifying our an- 
moſity, and — g 2 wb in the 
fame manner, that theſe wretched inſects 
theſe abortive productions of nature, ſettle 
their contemptible differences; who think 
to ſereen their own anfigmficance, by 


- imitating the actions of the moſt noble 


beaſts. We will return, and look on this 
tranſaction, as a burleſque, our folly has 


| deſerved”. 


* In 


4123 4 ˙ 


In truth”, ſaid the Rhinoceros, we 
cannot, after what we have witneſſed, 
fight with honor ; therefore I will retire 
with you, as a friend, for never ſhall it be 
{aid we ended our quarrels after the man- 
ner of ſuch deſpicable animals, as Rats and 
F rogs 2 | 

MORAL. 

It is time that men of honor and rank ſhould 
wipe off that ſtain from the ſword, with which 
every lacquey and hair-dreſſer has of late dared 
to pollute it. Let the great employ it in the 
ſervice of their country; not diſgracing it by 
drawing it in the cauſe of drunken quarrels, or 
' tavern. broils. Let them not, for one haſty 
word, ſacrifice their own happineſs, and per- 
haps involve a whole family in ruin, by taking 
away the life of their only protector and friend, 
while they deprive the world of an uſeful 
member of ſociety, | 


XVIII 
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We cannot think it 3 that men 
ſhould feel antipathy towards each other, 
when we have ſo many inſtances, not only 

| the inveteracy of beaſts to ſome of their 
PE. but of trees, who often, feel the mo 
zrreconcilab hatred againſt their neighi- 
bour, that it 1s 2 — or the noble 
creature man to be ſenſi 4 of. 


FABLE, 
A CIRCUMSTANCE, proving the above 


aſſertion, occured, which gave occa- 

ſion to the Pome ranate to exert that milk 
of human kindnels, for which it is formed, 
| | and 
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and which agreeing with its exterior quali- 
ties, has given it the title of the emblem of 
peace and concord. 


With an amiable zeal, he attempted to 
ſooth the anger and remove the diſguſt, 
which ſubſiſted between two near neigh- 
bours, the Olive and the Fig: In vain he 
exerted every effort of his Sees to in- 
duce them, as fate had deſtined them to 
live ſo near each other, to bury in oblivion 
their animoſity, and to eſtabliſh a friendly 
intereourſe with each other, which ſhould 
= a mutual pleaſure, and a mutual com- 
Ort. 


F my their hearts ſhut againſt that ar- 
gument, he aſſailed their pride and emula- 
non, by bringing numberleſs examples of 
other trees living near each other in the 
greateſt harmony, and exchanging, as op- 
portunity offered, reciprocal acts of kind- 
neſs; which not being able to follow, muſt 
ſubject them to the ſevereſt cenſure and the 
moſt public diſapprobation. But the Pome- 

ranate found their minds as deaf to the 
Tame; of reaſon, as their hearts were in- 


ſenſible to the inſtigations of friendſhip. | 


Various were the methods which the 
* Pomegranate 
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Pomegranate (never indolent where there. 
is a proſpect br doing good) eſſayed to 
bring about a reconciliation, but obſtinacy 
baffled all his good intents, - and deprived 
his eloquence of the power it delerved to 
{s. Still too anxious in doing good, to 
— diſcouraged, after having tried 
every other means, he had recourſe to ſe- 
vere reproaches, which he addreſſed to the 
Fig, declaring him the aggreſſor, in having 
taken an unjuſt, and malicious antipathy 
towards the Olive, whole peaceable - 4 
ſnion was well known, and would of eourſe 
throw the cenſure on him alone. | 


The Fig, offended at having all the 
mutation of litigiouſneſs thrown upon 
him, immediately entered upon his juſ- 
tification, by repreſenting the hatred be- 
tween their families, which had ſubſiſted ſo 
long, as to become hereditary, and that. it 
was mcompatible with their natures, ever 
to be upon friendly terms. 


But', continued the Fg, * without en- 
tering into a diſcuſſion of circumſtances, 


which are hid from your view, I will only 
beg you to judge, by exterior marks, of, 
the contraſt which diſtinguiſhes my cha- 
racter from his, and places a bar of enmity 

* 1 between 
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between us and concord: My leaves are 
large and ſcolloped; thoſe of the Olive are 
ſhort, and in one piece: Mine are enam- 
elled with a beautiful green; his are of a 
dead whitiſh green: — My fruit is large and 
noble; his are pitifully ſmall. The colour 
of the one is a Hint reſemblance of green; 
the other, approaches nearer to purple: 
—Figs are ſweet, and of a grateful flavor ; 
the Olive is ſour, and bitter: In ſhort the 
roots, rind, and trunk, differ ſo much, that 
the only good office you can E do 
us, is to remove us from each other, which 
can alone prevent quarrels; for though 
even at a Elance we can never be friends, 
we ſhall, at leaſt, ceaſe to be enemies. 


MORA L 


It is vain: to attempt reconciling two per- 
ſons, whole difference of ſentiment, diſpoſiti- 
on, and rank, make it abſolutely impoſſible for 
them to admit the ſame pleas, or -underſtand 
the ſame reaſons. The wiſh of promoting con- 
cord, is natural to the amiable ; but ſucceſs, 
as in the above caſe, is fo doubtful, that the 
moſt prudent method is, when, they appear in- 
veterate, to remove them from each other : that 
near neighbourhood may not tempt them to 
dangerous acts of revenge: which abſence might 


ho | vent, a mitigate, 
th pre and mitiga xIX 
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Every thing belonging to princes, ſhould be 
ſuperb, magnificent, and noble, to engage 
reverence from their own ſubjects, to im- 
prefs ſtrangers with. reſpect, and enemies 


with awe ;—and to encourage the greateſt 


 polutical ornaments of a kingdom ; the arts 
and ſciences, | T7 


FABLE: 


PHE EacLE, being ſoon expected to 


lay her eggs, was viſited by a number 


of birds, who, with juſt reſpect. repreſent- 
ed to her Majelly, that the Neſt ſhe had 


choſen was not ſuitable to her high — 
an 4 
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and that many of the birds afforded them - 
ſelves Neſts much ſuperior in every reſpect; 
ſome of them lodging themſelves in the 
moſt magnificent palaces, frequently chuſ- 
ing the chamber, or ſome other of the 
rooms belonging to the greateſt princes; 
therefore the beſeeched her Majeſty to 
conſider that however amiable moderation 
was in a private character, it bore a different 
title in ſo elevated a ſtation, and would 
draw upon her the imputation of wanting 
that greatnels which ſhould not only 
accompany all the actions of Princes, but 
ſhine through every thing that belonged to 


them. 


The Eagle graciouſly thanked them for 
their advice, which ſhe condeſcended to 
receive as a mark of their loyal affection, 
but anſwered, that ſhe ſhould not change 
the place, where ſhe had been accuſtomed 
to lay her eggs, which was either in the 
hollow of a large tree, or on the point of 
fome high rock; a choice which prudence 
had ſuggeſted, as much for the preſervation 
of her young, as the good government of 
her r over whom ſhe had an un- 
bounded view from her preſent ſituation, 
the advantages of which they muſt be too 
ſenſible of to perſiſt in wiſhing her to 

G change 
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change it; but if their generoſity, loyalty, 
and affection, prompted them to exert their 
abilities in rendering it more magnificently 
ſuitable to the diſtinguiſhed rank of queen 
of the birds, ſhe ſhould feel happy in find 
ing herſelf ſo dear to her ſubhe gs and 
rateful for that proof of their zeal and fi- 
elity. 

The ſwallow and king's-fiſher, with great 
Joy and chearfulneſs, received, as a flatter- 
ing teſtimony of favour, this gracious ac- 
ceptance of their ſervices, and began the 
foundation, in which they followed that 
—_ which nature, through their inſtinct, 

ad taught them, as moſt proper for their 
peculiar kind, building with a firmneſs and 
ſtrength, capable of reſiſting rain, wind, 
and ſtorms. The Goldfinch, no leſs de- 
lighted than the former, with the permit- 
ſion, brought, as an offering, his gaudy 

lumes of red and yellow to embelliſh the 
outſide. The Peacock with princely liber- 
ality, laid at her feet his brilliant and 
beautiful feathers. The Pidgeon's variga- 
ted ones were allo accepted, The Parro- 

uette preſented his lively green ones. The 
Cock upplied her with white. The Hern 
with black. and the Lark with the ſofteſt 
cotton, to contribute to the warmth and 


comfort of the young Eagles, 
MORAL 
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A prince's firſt ſtudy ſhould be to deſerve, b 
and thus ſhould ſubjects act and feel; and, by 
a mutual interchange of ſervices and gratitude, 
reſtore again, the golden age. 
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The vanity of youth, which leads them to ſet 
too hagh a value upon, themſelves, often 
draws them into difficulties and quarrels 
with thoſe, who, equally impetuous, think 
at neceſſary to puniſh boaſtings, which by 
appearing to place themſelves in an af - 
Tur light, rouſe their pride and indig- 


nation. 
FABLE. 
1 young Colts, of very promiſing 


expectations, had been placed in 
the ſame field, and conſtantly grazed 
together in great friendſhip and . 
one day akie 


ter having regaled themſelves 
| moſt 


1 8 
moſt 1 one of them was heard to 
addrets his companion in the following 
words: “I cannot imagine what can be the 
cauſe of it, but ſince I have feaſted upon 
this herbage I feel myſelf poſſeſſed of fo 
much courage, ſtrength, and intrepidity, 
that if you could boaſt as much bravery, I 
believe we ſhould, together, be equal to a 
conteſt with a powerful army.” 


The other, who was of a vigorous ani- 
mated ſpirit, replied, that if he were in- 
clined to try their ſtrength at any exerciſe, 
he would ſoon convince him what he was 
capable of ; and ſmiling, he gave him a 
blow on the head with his tail, which the 
firſt returned with a quickneſs bordering 
on impatience. The other, who ſought to 
amule himſelf, and to enjoy a little mirth, 
continued ſkilfully ſtriking him with his 
long tail, when one of the hairs getting 
looſe ſtuck in the eye of the former, an 
turned their play into a quarrel; and whe- 
ther it were from the pain of his eye, or 
that he was tired of a play in which he had 
not the ſuperiority is not known ; but 
turning his bak: he began, in fury, a ſeri- 
ous conteſt, laſhing his heels at him with 
ſuch violence and paſſion as ſoon made the 
other find it neceſſary to defend himſelf; 
| _ G3 and 
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and he turning about likewiſe, they gave 
themſelves up to all the rage of offended 
pride, envy, and r nor did they 
ceaſe fighting till he who had began the 
quarrel, was diſabled from continuing it, 
by a dangerous wound in the ſhoulder. 
Thus ended their friendſhip, and the offen- 
der was puniſhed by his maſter's conſigning 
him to the dogs, he being no longer 1 for 
ſervice, or worthy the care and attention 
to which his hi h blood, and promifing 
qualities would have entitled him. 


MORA L. 


| What a reflection it is upon the heart and 

underſtanding of a perſon to ſuffer a trifle to 
part him from a friend, —But it ſo often hap- 
pens, that even young people have, very early 
in life, an opportunity of ſeeing from example, 
how neceſſary it is to correct thoſe acids in the 
temper, which act like ſecret enemies to their 
peace, and to be as much upon their guard 
againſt them, as againſt paſſion, which makes 
a bold and open attack. | 
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The praiſe, which you beflow on a worth 
man, ſtrengthens has affection and friend- 
ſhip, without encreaſing has vanity ; and 
24 15 a tribute due to thoſe who have proved 
themſelves zealous in your ſervice. 


FABLE. 


N Or D GenTLEMAN, who had dedi- 
cated the prime of his life to the ſer- 

vice of his prince, and who had diſtinguiſh- 
ed himſelf both as a ſoldier, and as a ſtateſ- 
man, finding his mind become unequal to 
the weight of the one, and his body too 
G4 enervated 
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enervated to fupport the fatigue of the 

other, reſigned all his employments, and 

entirely dropping a public character, re- 

tired into the country with an uncorrupted 

heart, and as great a ſhare of philanthropy 
as if he had never quitted it, 


In the cultivation of his eſtates, and in 
his beautiful gardens he found a guard a- 

ainſt that languor, which generally attends 
fuch ſudden tranſitions; making them as 
much an employment, as an amuſement, 
he ſoon found, every ſhrub and every 
flower, acquired an intereſting claim upon 
him, and, naturally grateful, he felt him- 
ſelf obliged to his trees for the fruit they 
had ſupplied him with. 


Walking with ſome friends round his 
ardens, he could not help expreſſing to 
them, the pleaſure and peace he enjoyed 
in a country life, and pointing out to them 
the variety of beauties. which ſucceed each 
other, as a conſtant ſburce of amuſement 
and an inexhauſtible fubje& for reflection: 
— Do. you not”, ſaid he, admire this 
beautiful enameled green, ſo 1 
diverſified in its colours, and more delight: 
fully ſoft to the feet, than if covered with 
a carpet of ſilæ? Then recollecting the 
| purple 
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le which ornaments the ſhoulders of 
royalty, and too frequently conceals, un- 
der its majeſtic colour, many vices jz— 
« Never,” continued he, did the roman 
emperors, in the moſt ſplendid habiliments, 
exceed this embroidery of nature.” 


If any tree diſappointed him of its fruit, 
he wind kindly overlook the defect, re- 

reſenting how neceſſary it was for them to 
be ſometimes excuſed the tribute due to 
their maſter, to prevent their exhauſting 
their ſtrength and ſubſtance. When the 
fruits did not arrive to ripeneſs and per- 
fection, he would attribute it either to his 
neglecting to cultivate them in proper ſea- 
ſon, or to his leaving more upon the trees 
than they were capable of nouriſhing ; ne- 
ver ſuffering himſelf to arraign providence, 
or raſhly ts condemn the innocent. 


On his retiring, the trees who had lent 
an attentive ear to the old Gentleman's 
converſation, congratulated themſelves, 
ſaying to each other; © How thankful 
ought we to be for our good fortune, in 
being placed in the ſervice, and under the 

rotection of ſo excellent a maſter, who 
miles his approbation and praiſes on our 
good qualities, and in return for our fruit, 

beſtows 
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beſtows the kindeſt care and moſt flattering 
acknowledgments, generouſly overlooking 
our demerits, and — the blame of an 
unſucceſsful year, to ſome neglect or omil- 


ſion on his part.“ 


MORA L. 


Minds, worth correcting, are more affected 

a liberal indulgence to their foibles, than 
by the juſteſt reproaches, or the ſtrongeſt rea- 
foning. F - | 
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XXII. The Two FiSHERMEN, 
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Virtue, induſtry, or abilities, cannot always 
om” rom masfortune ; but the 
2 eſs of: not having deſerved it, 


e ta the w Ye diſpen ſa- 


FABLE. 


WO Men, who gained their liveli- 
hood by fiſhing, went two or three 
times to . their nets together, but it 
was not with the ſame luck; the one re- 
turning, every night, loaded with fiſh, 
while the other retired with empty pan- 
niers 
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niers. The unfortunate one thinking his 
ill ſucceſs proceeded from not having choſen 
ſo elegible a place as his companion, roſe 
before him that he might occupy it the 
firſt, and throwing his net, made ſure of 
drawing up a booty that ſhould compenſate 
for his late ſevere diſappointment, but 
alas! all his endeavors were vain ! - Fate 
had determined otherwiſe, and each time 
he threw his net, he had the mortification 
to ſee the fiſh paſs on to his neighbour, and 
at night found himſelf as miſerable as ever. 


On a day, when the fortunate one had 
caught a large Pike, which the other had 


flattered himſelf: with the hope of taking, 


he addreſſed the Fiſh, with ſaying © why 
are you more willing to enrich my com- 
panion than me ?—w Tap me, and with 
your company, go to him in preference?“ 
My friend,” anſwered the Pike, I 
{ſcarcely know how to anſwer you: but it is 
very certain, if I could follow my own in- 
clination, I would rather ſtop at your net, 
but I am irreſiſtibly preſſed forward by 
your evil genius. — “ J am not poſſeſſed of 
power ſufficient to conquer your evil ge- 
mus,” ſaid a gentleman paſſing by, 
had heard the ſubject of his complamts, 


but Lam ſo happy as to be able to change 
x71 
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your poverty into affluence ;” and immedi- 
ately gave him a purſe, which compenſated 
for all his former miſery. 


MORAL. 


It is ſo much in the power of the rich to 
make, with a mere trifle, ſo many people hap- 
py, that it ſhould be among the firſt principles 
that are inculcated in their youth, 
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XXIII. The WZ AZ EI, the DER, and 
the ELEPHANT. | 
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Weak minds and cowardly hearts only, 
ſuffer themſelves to be influenced by pre- 


ſages, omens, or ſigns; which are the 


ignorant brains. 
FABLE. 


different terms given to the phantoms of 


N ELEPHANT, who was on the point 
of executing ſome great deſign, was 


proceeding to the place he had fixed on as 
a rendezvous for his troops, when he met a 
Deer, whole erected head, and bold ſpread- 
ing horns, tempted him to aſk him to join 

him 
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him, in his intended enterpriſe. The Deer, 


brave in words, and courageous in theory, 
promiſed every thing the hardieſt beaſt 
could undertake. While the Elephant was 
repreſenting to him the honor which was 
to be acquired in this undertaking, a Wea- 
zel croſſed the road, and inſtantly threw 
the Deer into the greateſt alarm, which 
the Elephant endeavoured to calm, by 
ſhewing the weaknels of feeling fear at the 
ſight of ſuch an inſignificant animal: © It 
is not the animal I am afraid of,” anſwered 
the Deer, But its appearance juſt at this 
time 1s a bad omen for your expedition,” 
and endeavoured to ſupport this doctrine 
by the aſſertions of many of his friends and 
relations, who had actually experienced 


the truth of 1t. 


The Elephant ridiculed the folly of ſuch 
prognoſtics, and laughed at his timidity ; 
and enforcing his cenſures with great 
ſtrength of reaſoning, he prevailed on him 
to baniſh his fears, which were a reflection 
on himſelf, and to keep his former reſolu- 
tion of following him ; but ſcarcely had 
they proceeded an hundred ſteps, before 
they heard the crowing of a cock in a neigh- 
bouring Village, which entirely put to 
flight the little courage, that the L 
| realonings 
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reaſonings had revived, and turning from 
him, he adviſed the Elephant to give up 
all thoughts of his preſent enterprife, for 
that the Cock never crowed at that hour, 
but that it foreboded, ſome very great miſ- 
fortune to thole who obſtinately perſiſted 


in their deſign. 


lt g,” ſaid the Elephant, *for the Lion 
to fear, not for you, or me; he has a natu- 
ral antipathy to the ſound of a Cock crow- 
ing, which ſhakes his noble breaſt with dread, 
but you have not that excuſe ; befides, do 
not think me ſo narrow-minded, ſo faint of 
heart, as to be deterred from proſecuting a 
glorious undertaking by every trifle cow- 
ards chooſe to dignify with the name of 
omens, to ſcreen tor aſtardly timidity of 
their own ſouls; and turning his back, 
with contempt, upon the Deer, he joined 
his troops, which were by this time arrived. 


The combat was ſoon decided in his 
favor : Returning loaded with riches, he 
e crowned with honors, cloſe to the 

rs Cover, who ſeeing the fallacy of 
placing faith in tokens, and ſenſible of the 
diſgrace he had incurred by his cowardly 
deſertion, hid himſelf among the buſhes to 
conceal the ſhame he felt, 

| MORAL, 
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MORAL. 


| No dependence can be placed in cowards, 
ö for they are generally boaſters, and of courſe 


liars too dzſpicable for ſociety or ſervice, 


ann 


XXIV. The Fic-TxEE, deſtroyed by 
| Lightning. 
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Thoſe who fly from their friends in adverſity, 
raw down upon 7 Are contempt and 


hatred ; for no misfortunes, no poverty 
; _ whatever can reflect a @gr ace equal to 
| ſuch a proof of a depraved diſpoſution. 
FABLE. 


ATURE had been ſo indulgent to the 
Birds of a particular _ that 
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ſhe had not only provided them w1 


mor 
ty of food, but had made 1t her ſtudy to 
contribute to their pleaſure, as well as pro- 


fit, by planting a Fig-Tree on a little Hil- 
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lock near the borders of a clear ſtream: 
The beauty of the ſituation, —its vicinity 
to a refreſhing river, the ſweetly pleaſant 
flavour of its fruit, —its ſpreading branches 
covered with leaves, large and thick enough 
to form a moſt delightful ſhade, rendered 
it the conſtant reſort of every kind of birds. 


On the latter end of September, after a 
ſuffocating heat, the atmoſphere grew thick, 
—the {ky became clouded, —heaven low- 
ered, and in the moſt dreadful thunder 
{poke its a The birds who were en- 
Joying themſelves on the branches of the 
Fig-Tree, finding, by the rain, which be- 
gan to penetrate their feathers, that there 
was every reaſon to expect a furious tem- 
pl were under the neceſſity of taking 

ight to the neareſt ſhelter, 


Scarcely were they in ſafety before they 
heard the moſt tremendous — of thun- 
der; the repeated rollings of which, ſpread 
general terror throughout the country, but 
its depredations were particularly exer- 
ciſed on the beautiful Fig-Tree, which fell 
a ſacrifice to its rage, and in an inſtant 


were all its grateful fruits and boaſted leaves 
conſumed, 
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The ſtorm being appeaſed, and the rain- 
bow appearing, as a ſignal of peace being 
eſtabliſhed in the heavens, the birds ventur- 
ed from their aſylum, flying immediately 
towards their much-prized Tree: but it 
being ſtripped of all its honors—all its rich- 


es 1 and labouring under 


_afth 


ion, they no longer recolletted the 
friend who had afforded them an agreeable 
ſhade in many a ſultry day; but turning 
from it, with coldnels, affected perfect ig- 
norance, where ſo ſudden and ſo ſevere an 
alteration ſeemed to authoriſe it. 


At laſt it was viſited by ſome Turtles and 
Becafigs; who wiſhing to condole with it 
on the melancholy reverſe of fortune it had 
experienced, and thinking the ſoothing 
voice of friendſhip would prove a conſola- 
tion, affectionately Wa; as uſual, upon 
its now withered branches without being 
diſguſted at its appearance, or offended 


with the ſmell of the thunder with which 


it was infected. 


Some Vultures, Kites, and other birds of 
prey, with all the cruelty of their barbarous 
natures, expreſſed their ſurpriſe at their 


folly, in chuſing ſuch a deſolated habitation, 


when near them was an oak, the tempting 
green 
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2 of which, invited them to repoſe 


themſelves under its extenſive ſhade; 


earneſtly perſuading them to fly from the 
Fig-Tree, by re reſenting to them that 
there was neither honor, * or even 
ſafety in attaching themſelves to a Tree 
which Jupiter had thought deſerving of 
ſo ſevere a puniſhment. 


J have ever truly loved it,“ anſwered 
the Turtle; “ He has ſo often nouriſhed 
me,” ſaid the Becafig; And I,” continu- 
ed an old Woodpidgeon, have experienced 
his generoſity in ſo many favours, that 
while I have life, I will devote myſelf to 
it ;—green, or withered ;—dead, or living ; 
fortunate, or unfortunate; I attach myſelf 
to it forever, determined to ſhare its fate, 


whether good or ill.“ 


MOR AL. 


Real friendſhip is like an evergreen, which 
ſeaſons cannot change; and which will grow 
in the pooreſt, as well as in the richeſt ſoil, 
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XXV. The EACILE and Younc Ravens. 
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Virtue and courage do not always attend 
upon rank, however invited ” education, 
courted by parents, or ſought for in the 
beau-monde. They, who pay reſpect to the 
ſummons of a really good heart only, muſt 
frequently condeſcend to become the gueſts 
of the moſt uninformed and leaſt accom- 
plaſhed of the creation; of thoſe, whoſe 

whole merit confiſts in being good ſons ; 
good huſbands ; good fathers, and honeſt 
men thus unfaſhuonable is virtue. 


FABLE. 
A EAGLE had unfortunately found, 


by many years experience, that her 
Children 
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Children degenerated from the virtues of 
their anceſtors, and that of all the youn 
ones ſhe had reared, none had ever 2 
themſelves poſſeſſed of the generoſity of 
mind that her whole race had heretofore 
been happy enough to boaſt. She there- 
fore formed the reſolution of procuring 
a Raven's eggs, and mixing them with her 
own, hatch . On all in the ſame neſt, to 
try if the care and attention ſhe paid 
them would not be a means of 5 — 
thoſe faults which they appear to derive 
from nature. 


Whether it were owing to a difference of 
food, or whether the purity of the air in 
fo elevated a ſituation, had any influence 
over the Ravens, we cannot determine ; 
but as they grew, the majeſty of their man- 
ners, and the brilliant dignity of their coun- 
tenances, encouraged the moſt flattering 
expectations; while the young Eagles ſeem- 
ed to feel neither pleaſure, or ambition, 
beyond quarrelling with each other, and 
even in taſte, teſtihed the meannels of their 
hearts, by preferring the moſt diſguſting 
carrion to the freſheſl veniſon, 


The Eagle thinking it now time to be- 
gin to exerciſe their wings, thought to 
H4 prove 
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prove if they really poſſeſſed the courage 
and generoſity natural to their race, by ex- 
poſing them to the rays of the ſun, which, 
though too brilliant for common birds to 
look at, and too warm for them to ap- 
proach, ever cheriſhed and revived the 
hh of Birds. Chuſing a mild day, ſhe 
encouraged them to leave their nefl alto- 
gether, and refreſh themſelves by air and 


exerciſe. | 


The Old Eagle watched them narrowly, 
and had the mortification of ſeemg the 
Ravens with only one of the young 1 
direct their courſe with a ſteady wing, and 
undaunted eye, ſtraight towards the ſun; 
while the others, mean of heart, aved 
in ſoul, and narrow in mind, unable to 
bear the luſtre of that glorious luminary, 
fell, -&'er they had reached one half its 
height, lamenting in cowardly complaints, 
their mother's indifference to their cries, 
who, inſtead of affording that relief they had 
rendered themſelves undeſerving of, con- 
figned them for ever, to oblivion, de- 
nying their affinity to her; No, ſaid 


ſhe, © you are not my Children, nor will 1 


believe mylelf ſo unfortunate as to be your 


Mother: my Children, are by nature gene- 


rous, brave, and noble; you, whom 1 
iy | leave 
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leave to Fate, are mean, cowardly and 
lelſiſh. | 


MORA L. 


Many calamities are frequently owing to 

rents' conſigning to another, the care of 
forming the hearts of their children. Education 
may improve natural abilities, and good com- 
pany form the manners ; but to a parent belongs 
the taſk of ſowing, on the firſt dawn of reafon, 
the ſeeds of virtue, and of bending the mind, 
ere it has power to adopt an opinion, to receive 
its inſtigations, Thus will the weeds of 11] be 
choaked,—the mother be bleſſed, —and ſociety 
adorned,80. 
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In all employments of conſequence, capacity, 
accom 5 * LEE — 2 be 
at to, and ſhould decide your choice, 
not birth, private worth, or long g . 
they have ther merits, and they have alſo, 
their ſuilable diſtinctions. 


FABLE. 


GENTLEMAN, who had held a dil- 
tinguiſhed rank, as a military man, 

was every year obliged to attend his duty 
in the army, and on that occaſion general- 
ly mounted a Spaniſh Charger, very high- 
ly dreſſed for that purpole, and who for 
many 
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many years had gained him go” credit, 
by his obedience, activity, and ſpirited ex- 
ertions in the field. Having received a 
{ſummons from his ſovereign, he mounted 
his favorite, ordering his groom, as uſual, 
to ſaddle for himſelf and baggage, the 
Sumpter Horſe, who, at firſt, made ſome 
reſiſtance, but ſeeing his maſter coming 
unexpettedly he quietly ſubmitted to be 
ſaddled. 


The next day, on being led out of the 
ſtables, he ſuddenly attacked the groom, 
making uſe of his heels with a violence that 
aſtoniſhed him; but being aſked the cauſe, 
he declared he would no longer condeſcend 
to carry the baggage ;—he had already ſub- 
mitted too long to ſuch a degradation, and 
that his maſter took an ungenerous advan- 
tage of his patience. The groom almoſt 
frightened at the obſtinacy he teſtified, im- 
mediately informed his maſter of the cauſe 
that kept him waiting, who directly went 
to the Sumpter Horle, and accoſting him 
with great good nature, deſired to be in- 


formed, what had thus irritated him, 


eis it not ſhameful,—is it not ungrateful 
of you,” anſwered the Horle, after ten 
years faithful ſervice, to load me with your 


baggage 
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baggage, and that your favorite there, 
I mean pov Spaniſh Charger) who has 

ſcarcely ſerved you three years, ſhould be 
raiſed to all the dignity and honor of bear- 
ing on his back your noble perſon ? 
Mount me in turn; let him carry the bag- 

$280: and in the diſtinction of being rode 
by you, let me receive the reward of ten 
years ſervitude.” 


The maſter, who was by no means in- 
ſenſible to his worth, and who eſteemed 
his fidelity too much to mortify him; with 
great goodneſs, endeavoured to make him 
admit the reaſons which had attuated him: 
* You have,” {aid he, too rough a pace; 

l you have not had the advantages of edu- 
cution, to fit you for the manceuvers of 
the field, which require great ſuppleneſs 
and activity, and a quick and implicit obe- 
dience to the moſt unexpetted command ; 
to which, unaccuſtomed to the hurry and 
confuſion of a battle, you would be un- 
equal. On the other hand, my war Horſe 
though not ſuperior to you in intrinſic 
merit, is ſtill ſo in abilities for the buſineſs 

I employ him on, and would be very inca- 
pable of undertaking your buſineſs, from 
the fineneſs of his make, which is too weak 
in the loins to carry both my groom and 
my baggage, which muſt convince £m. 
that 
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chat if I liſtened to your requeſt, I ſhould 
be the cauſe, not only of the death of my 
beautiful Charger, but of your's and mine 
alſo: I am well convinced of your ments ; 
—they ſuit the line I have placed you in; 
—every care is taken of you, and I am 

erſuaded bad advice has actuated you to 
rebel againſt my commands ; but I forgive 
you; beware for the future, and diſcover 
the inſtigator of your diſobedience.” 


The Horſe touched with the generoſit 
of his maſter, and the mildneſs with which 
he endeavoured to remove, inſtead of re- 
ſenting his diſcontent, acknowledged his 
fault, and owned that he was miſled by the 
bad advice of a Mule who was his neigh- 
bour in the ſtables : At theſe words he 
quietly turned to be ſaddled, and the maſ- 
ter ordered the Mule to be chaſtiſed, and 
deprived of half his general allowance. of 


corn. 
MOR AL. 


Thus miſled by bad advice, and preſumptu- 
oully confident in their own abilities, people 
too frequently loſe an eligible fituation by 
aſpiring to one they are unequal to fill, ei- 
ther with juſtice, or propriety ; and thus be- 
come a detriment to ſociety, of which, had they 
liſtened to prudence and moderation, they 
might have been uſeful members, 
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Faſtnon ſhould not be allowed to gain ſo 
great an 25 , as to render a perſon 
the ſubject of T1dicule 5 a re e to the 
_— of the world ' ſhews ſenſe ; the vani- 


9, that leads to particulartty, teſtifies fol- 
N. 
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FABLE. 


A FINE HuxTER, from which a youth 
had juſt diſmounted, got looſe, ſtill 
bearing = his back, all the gaudy trap- 
pings of ton, and no lels vain of his gay 


capariſons, than pleaſed with his liberty, 


paraded 
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paraded about with great pride and ſatisfact- 
jon, carrying a high head to all whom he 
happened to meet in his momentary eſcape 
from ſlavery; among the number, chance 
threw in his way, were two Aſſes, who 
returning from market, were unadorned 
even by rich merchandiſe, _— nothing 
on their backs but empty bags, which ſerv- 
ed them both as a ſaddle and as an orna- 
ment. 


As ſoon as the Hunter diſcovered them 
thus equiped, he neither could nor wiſhed 
to conceal his mirth and contempt, but 
burſting into a fit of laughter, enjoyed the 
vulgarity of their appearance, which was 
again repeated when he perceived their 
long ungainly tails, uncombed, clogged 
with dirt, and matted with ſtraw:—* Pray 
ſaid he, © what is your buſineſs, and what 
your diſpoſition ?—Do you carry thoſe tails 
as an ornament ; or to render a public ſer- 
vice, by ſweeping the roads ? And what 
is your reaſon for bearing on your backs, 
thoſe coarle, homely ſacks ?—— In theſe 
ſacks,” replied they, © we have carried the 
ſupport of the kingdom; the bringing them 
back empty, we look upon both as a relief 
and an honor; thinking ourſelves diſtin- 
guiſhed in doing an eſſential ſervice wy 

ate 


of that ſaddle he had fo much prided him- 
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ſtate, and think ourſelves truly happy, and 
— rewarded, in being permitted to re- 
poſe the remainder of the day, and imme- 
diately turned out, on our return home, to 
feaſt on thiſtles and thoſe herbs nature has 
taught us to eſteem luxurious.“ 


Poor wretches! replied the Spaniſh 
Courſer, how low your ideas !— How ri- 
diculous your wiſhes How contemptible 
your ſentiments !—Truely beneath my no- 
tice!” Saying which, he began capering, 
toſhew off his figure and his agility, and to 
make them envy the ſuperiority of} his trap- 
pings, and wonder at his proficiency in 
grace and elegance, which requiring great 
exertion, and the ſun beginning to grow 
powerful, he found all the inconvenience 


ſelf upon, and which had given him, in his 
own ideas, ſuch a diſtmEtion ; but when, 
with the heat of the ſun, the Flies began 


to ſwarm and attack him, he ſenſibly found 


himſelf at a loſs for that defence, which the 


tails of thoſe he had ridiculed afforded 


them ; and truely did. he regret they had 
made him ſo faſhionable, at the expence of 
the teſt comfort that could be experi- 


enced. 


The 
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The Aſſes, ſeeing him fretting and impa- 
tient, flying here and there, as if the 
greateſt misfortune in the world had hap- 

ened to him; after amuſing themſelves 
in their turn with the diſtreſs which his va- 
nity deſerved, could not reſiſt expreſſ- 
ing to him the ſuperior comforts, of which, 
notwithſtanding all his boaſt, they eſteem- 


ed themſelves poſſeſſed. 
Thanks to the Gods!” eried they, if 


we are leſs adorned, we are at leaſt exempt 
from all the inconveniencies annexed to 
greatneſs and high diſtinctions; and we 
have learnt ge your folly, preſumption, 
and ungratified pride) that conforming to 
the — 5 of nature, —enjoying her gifts, 
and checking every aſpiring wiſh, is the 
road to happineſs.” 


MOR AI. 


Senſe, beauty, and accompliſhments, ſhould 
be conſidered as the three attendant graces of 
ye 3 but never ſhould be eſteemed her 

upport, or be ſuffered to impole on the mind 
as her repreſentatives. 
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XXVIII. The OsTxIcn, and BIRD or 
PARADISE, 
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FABLE. 


AX OsTRICH having ſatisfied his rapa- 
cious appetite, amuſed himſelf with 
It's = about the country : In his ramble, 
having his head elevated on high, he per- 
| ceiv ed a remarkable Bird, whoſe figure and 
plumage 
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lumage he was perfectly unacquainted 
with, — being chats — — from 
whence he came, he remained fixed for 
ſome time in obſerving him, hoping to ſee 
him perch upon ſome tree, that he mi 
more ſteadily take a view of him : He was 
kept in expectation a long while, but ſtill 
——— watched, thinking every mo- 
ment that he might find it neceſſary to reſt 
after the fatigue of, what he thought, an 
incredible long flight; but finding that he 
maintained it with equal facility, he attri- 
buted it to the vanity of appearing to poſ- 
ſeſs ſuperior ſtrength and breath to the ge- 
nerality of birds, þ | 


The Bird ſtill kept itſelf on the wing, 
flying as inclination led, till the Oftrick. 
out of all temper at being thus kept in ſuſ- 
pence, addreſſed him, inviting him to earth, 
and requeſting him to refreſh himſelf by 
a few minutes repoſe, The bird replying, 
that the earth was not his element, but that 
nature had given him the air for his habi- 
tation, the Oſtrich anſwered, he ſhould re- 
main as ſhort a time on earth as he thought 
proper, but entreated to be indulged with 
the ſatisfaction of converſing with him a 
little. I am not deſpicable,” ſaid he, 
%as you may perceive by the majeſty and 

I2 nobleneſs 
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nobleneſ, s of my figure, and the value of 
my feathers.” _ 


* However beautiful they may be,” ſaid 
the bird, I know they do not poſleſs the 
power of railing that groſs, clumſy body of 
your's :—Remain where you are ; all com- 


- munication between us is incompatible with 


our natures :——Know that I am the Bird of 
Paradiſe, who have no legs to viſit the 
earth; and your wings are too weak, tho 


to appearance, ungracefully ſtrong, to waft 


you into the air ; beſides your food conſiſts 
of the groſſeſt and moſt terreſtial quality, 
while celeſtial dew forms all my repaſt.“ 


| M ORAL. 
The worldly-minded man, blind to the fu- 


ture, places all his hopes and fears in the tran- 


ſient events of this life. The philoſopher, ere 
it is too late, withdraws himſelf from its vani- 
ties, and truſting for happineſs and reward 
above, offers the fulfilling the duties of his ſta- 
tion to the utmoſt of his abilities, as an hum- 
ble plea for mercy, _ | | 
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To THe a child with its ignorance, 2s 
_ expoſing your own ſhame, and incurring 
the cenſure of the wiſe for neglecting an 
education, LA it 25 2 heculiar dh of 


. parents to \ ſuperintend 2 


FABLE. 


T's beautiful Mares, diſtinguiſhed by 
birth and merit, as ſuperior to any 
in the country, brought forth two Foals at 
the ſame time: from whom, truſting to 
the fame of their genealogy, they enter-— 
tained the higheſt expectations. They had 
every reckoned two months, when they, 


I3 began 
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began to form plans for educating them in 
a manner ſuitable to their rank and future 
employment. One of them immediately 
hired a groom to attend her Foal, and to 
inſtruct him, according to his ſtrength, 
bringing him by degrees, from gentle ex- 
ercile, to 2 70 vigour equal to diſtin- 
guiſh himſelf in the race; to bear off the 
prize at the ring, and to obtain honor in 
in the field. | 


The other Mare paſſing by, during a 
courſe her friend's Foal was practiſing, and 
ſeeing him, though ſweating very profule- 
ly, preſſed forward and urged to ſtill great- 
er exertions, cried out with anger, © How 
inhuman !—Poſſeffed of one child only, and 
ſuffer it, when ſcarcely able to walk, to 
be tortured into a variety of poſtures, and 
trained to feats beyond its ſtrength !—Not 
thus ſevere am I to my child; contenting 
myſelf, during its youth, with having 1t 


taught to walk with grace.” 


Some time after, the groom endeavour- 
ing to make the ſame Colt curvett, and 
trying to train him to the Manage, (the 
maneuvers of which he rapidly acquired,) 
this fooliſh Mare could not refrain from 
quarrelling with her friend, Ts" 
| acte 
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ated more like a jealous ſtep- mother to- 
wards her Colt, than a mother affectionate- 
ly attached : At the ſame time ſhe ordered 
her Son to be brought out, who attratted 
eneral admiration : his mane, of the moſt 
rilliant whiteneſs, trained on the ground; 
his tail waved with elegance, and his trap- 
pings were, to the laſt degree, magnificent. 
ith this beautiful exterior, he bore all 
the rance of an animated ſpirit, and 
an unrivalled vigor. 


The approbation he met with, determin- 
ed his Dam to preſent him, in the ſame ca- 
ariſons, at a tournament; where, as be- 
ore, his beauty drew all eyes upon him, 
none doubting but that his ſucceſs would 
equal the expectations his appearance cre- 
ated. The effect does not always anſwer 
the attempt, for ſcarcely did he ſuffer the 
groom to mount, before he thre him tothe 
und; and while his companion was gain- 
ing univerſal applauſe from the various ex- 
erciſes which he performed with grace and 
eaſe, this uſeleſs beauty gave his Mother's 
folly its reward, by kicking her each time 
ſhe exhorted him to endeavor to gain ſome 
degree of praiſe, and to reflect ſome little 
honor upon Her. He reproached her for 
the diſgrace her fooliſh fondneſs had drawn 
14 npon 
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upon him, ſince it was impoſſible for him 
to perform more than he had been taught; 
which, from her weakneſs, had been mere- 
Iy to walk with grace, and carry his head 
with dignity; 


MORAL. 


An amiable and affectionate Parent cannot 
feel a ſtronger motive to exert the moſt zealous 
attention in the education of her Child, during 
his infancy, than the hope of being rewarded 
by ſeeing him enjoy honor and happineſs in 
manhood: : — For thoſe who are inſenſible to fo 
animated a pleaſure, and whole ſelfiſhneſs will 
not ſuffer them to look beyond their own gra- 
tification, it is neceſſary to repreſent the edu- 
cation of a Child in a different light to endea- 
vor to convince them, that it is a ſtrict duty im- 
poſed on them by the Almighty ;—that it is a 
debt due to ſociety,—and a reſpect to which the 
memory of our anceſtors has a claim; to 
whole virtues, we cannot pay a greater defer- 
ence, than by endeavoring to make them live 
again in their poſterity. 
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A wiſe Prince can never ſuppoſe himſelf ſo 
free from foubles, and ſo ſuperior to 2 
Subjects, as to believe every action of hs 


bife ſafe from the ſhafts ridicule. 
FABLE. 


D — — 


| Lion, who was ſubject to give way 

to the moſt violent paſſions on the 

ſlighteſt provocations and who, from ſuch 

repeated furies, kept his kingdom in con- 

tinual dread, had nearly, by indulging this 

fault, forfeited his life to his exaſperated 
lubjects. 


A 
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A Fox had obſerved, that when his an- 
r was created, by laſhing his tail, he ir- 
ritated himſelf to a degree of madneſs, and 
that till he did ſo, his temper was, in com- 
arſon, quite mild; he therefore aſſem- 
| bled a party of animals, to whom he com- 
municated the obſervation he had made, 
propoſing at the ſame time, that a method 
to prevent ſuch frequent returns of rage 
ſhould be deliberated upon. Some few 
propoſed murdering him ; but the majority 
were too loyal to admit that idea for a mo- 
ment: Others thought the cutting off his 
tail would be the beſt plan, ſince he ap- 
peared to make uſe of it for the purpole of 
raiſing his choler to a higher pitch than the 
offence deſerved; and that perhaps when 
deprived of that ſtimulus, he might become 
much leſs able to terrify his inferiors with 
thoſe tremendous burſts of paſſion, they 
had ſo frequently experienced: Every one 
commended this reſolution ; but who was 
to undertake it ?—Sllence prevailed, - not 
one offered to brave ſo great a danger; and 
with great regret they were obliged to re- 
ject that ſcheme. ; 
However another was ſuggeſted by the 
Monkey, that promiſed to have all the ef- 
fect, without the danger attending the lat- 
ter 
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ter; which was, with the afliſtance of 
the Dormouſe, getting the Lion to ſleep, 
and during his — 2 he would tie his 
tail on his back, ſo firmly, that his not he- 
ing able, in his rage to looſen it, might 
prove the means of correcting his errors, 
without their running any riſk in their own 
Parſons, or injuring the ſacred one of their 
ing. 


The aſſembly greatly applauded the in- 
vention, which was executed ſo cleverly, 
and with ſo much dexterity, that the Lion 
did not awake till ſome time after it was ac- 
compliſhed ; but when he did, as was ex- 
petted, he was very highly offended at ſee- 
ing himſelf ſurrounded by animals who ap- 

eared ridiculing him, and he determined in- 
tly to chaſtiſe them for their inſolence; 
but finding himſelf prevented from making 
uſe of his tail, he prudently conſidered that 
he ſhould, by ſhewing reſentment, only en- 
creaſe the ridiculous light in which they 
now beheld him; therefore ſubduing his 


deſire of vengeance, he treated the circum- 
ſtance as frolick, and joined in the laugh 
againſt himſelf. 
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A Prince is more culpable in indulging to att 
impetuoſity of diſpoſition than a private perſon, 
whoſe power not being very extenſive, the 
fault brings the puniſhment with it; but un- 
bridled paſſion in a Sovereign, too frequently 
facrifices, as victims to his impatience, the moſt 
* perhaps the moſt faithful, of his ſub- 
jects. 


XXXI 
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XXXI. The Laws crowned with Flowers. 
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It requires a liberal mind, a generous heart, 
—and a good underſtanding, to bear a 
ſudden rife of fortune with moderation 
and affabulity 


FABLE. 
A SHEPHERD ſingled out from his flock 


a beautiful Lamb, on whom he fix- 
ed all his affections, feeding him from his 
own hands—ſuftering him to drink out of 
his own cup,—providing him with ſhelter 
from the rigor of winter, and forming, in 
ſummer, a cool arbour of the ſweeteſt 
ſhrubs, as a retreat from the ſcorching rays 
of the lun. | 

The 
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The reſt of the flock, from ſo great a 
diſtinction, began to think themſelves ſlight- 
ed, and had 1t in contemplation to make 
their complaints to the Shepherd, but were 
prevented by one of the old ones, who re- 
preſented to them, that notwithſtanding the 
great partiality ſhewn to the favored Lamb, 
yet they could not, with any juſtice, ac- 
cuſe their maſter of inattention to them. 
* Did he not,” ſaid an old Ewe, © watch 
over us day and night, to protect us from 
the wolf? Does be not carefully ſearch 
for the beſt paſture to ſupply us with food? 
—and is he not anxiouſly ſolicitous to pre- 
ſerve our health, to which he pays Gly 


attention ?” 4 


Such ftrength of reafoning they could 
not confute ; they therefore ſilenced their 
murmurs, and paying m to the advice 
of their wiſe parent, reſolved, for the ſake 
of their maſter and benefactor, to careſs 
that Lamb which had lately created their 
envy and jealouſy; and by that means en- 

age the Shepherd to be more impartial in 
fis careſſes. gere 


This good intention they practiſed, till 
the Shepherd growing attached, even to 


idolatry, began to decorate his wool rm; 
S 
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bows of ribbon, and braids of ſilken cords. 
No longer able to bear ſo conſpicuous a 
proof of diſtinction, all their former hatred 
revived with redoubled inveteracy, and 
giving themſelves up to the gratification of 
heir diſguſt, they entered into an agree- 
ment among themſelves, of bamiſhing him 
from their ſociety, and flying from him 
wherever he appeared, _— when they 
were obliged, from the immediate preſence 


of their maſter, to aſſociate with him. 


The Shepherd, who thought he could 
not be too laviſh towards one ſo much be- 
loved, and centering in him all his happi- 
neſs and all his dn ales was conſtantly 
inventing ſome new ornament to teſtify his 
regard: Amongſt thoſe which his- fooliſh 
fondneſs induced him to preſent the Lamb 
with, were baubles for the ears, to which 
he tied them with ribbon: This complet- 
ed a vanity his ſenſe was by no means 
proof againſt, and encouraged him to re- 
queſt that he might have his horns gilt, and 
his head crowned with flowers. No ſoon- 
er was he thus adorned, than the flock un- 
mediately prepared to quit their ſervice, 
and the Shepherd himſelf, who had been 
hitherto blind to his follies, and had deyot- 
ed to him every ſentiment of affection and 


every 
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every act of tenderneſs, now opened his 
eyes, and regarding him with the cool im- 
partiality of reaſon, found his ne acquired 
ornaments had rendered him ſo deformed 


and repreſented his vanity, folly, and inſo- 


lence, in ſuch a conſpicuous light; that his 
love inſtantly changed into hatred, and 
no longer able to endure the ſight of him, 
he forbad him ever to appear again in his 
preſence. ar ©. 


MORAL. 


Thoſe who chuſe their friends merely from 
perſonal advantages, will draw from the world 
an imputation on their underſtanding, and 
meet, in a diſappointment, the puniſhment 
due to their folly. 
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XXXII. The STac and Wounded Dos. 


. 


m 
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Pleaſure, or engagements will, by a good 
Chriſtian and 3 heart, be readily 
ſacrificed to the ſuperior gratification of 
aſſiſting a fellow-creature in diſtreſs. | 


7 FABLE. 
A Srac who had given his word that 
he would attend a great feaſt, to which 
a number of animals were invited, as well 
for pleaſure, as on public buſineſs ; bein 
detained till very late by ſome private af 
fairs of his own, took a ſhort road that 
he might make up for the delay, and as he 
was ſwiftly * his courſe, he heard, 


from 


130 . 
from behind a buſh, the cries of diſtreſs; 


ſtopping a moment, he liſtened attentively, 
— approaching the place from whence he 
thou Fo the ſounds iſſued, he ſoon diſco- 
wine, | a Doe pierced with an arrow, and 
dying for want of aſſiſtance. 


Poor beaſt,” ſaid the-Stag!—*ls chat 
the only wound of which you complain?“ 
Les, replied the Doe, in this wound 
conſiſts the whole cauſe of my grief ; the 
iron, which remains in the fleſh, will ſoon 
occaſion my death,” © Comfort yourſelf, 
ſaid the Stag, I ſhall ſoon have the plea- 
{ure of curing you, if you have courage to 
permit me to try, I know of an infallible 
medicine, though you imagine yourſelf 
paſſed hopes.” | 


He then expatiated on the virtues of the 
Dittany, which had the power of drawin 

out the iron by opening the wound ; ko. 
accurately n both the herb, and 
the part of the country where it was to 
be — recommended her to go imme- 


diately in ſearch of it, and apply it to the 

part affected: Thus inſtructed, the poor 
Doe, made a vain attempt to practiſe this 
advice, but the excrutiating pain, and loſs of 
blood ſhe had ſuffered, rendered her perfect- 


ly 
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ly unequal, even to the change of her place, 
which being obſerved by the Stag, it drove 
from his memory, feaſt, company, plea- 
ſure, and buſineſs; intereſted only for the 
life of a fellow- creature, he flew himſelf in 
ſearch of this valuable herb, and returning 
with the utmoſt expedition, applied it to 
her fide, where in a ſhort time, the iron, 
as if drawn by great force, flew out of the 
wound, leaving the Doe almoſt overcome 


with gratitude and joy, 


After thanking the Stag very affection- 
ately, and attempting to exprels the ſenſe 
ſhe entertained of ſo important a ſervice, 
finding the pam very much abated, ' ſhe 
returned ſlowly home, bleſſing the Stag; 
while he, no leſs gratified, felt highly re- 
warded for the trifhng ſacrifice of an agree- 


able engagement. 
MORA L. 


Sovereigns ſhould not eſteem themſelves ex- 
empt from giving, even perſonal aſſiſtance, and 
fulfilling that claim which one chriſtian has a 
right to expect from another; however mean 
of birth the one, and elevated in rank is the 
other whole attention is required. 
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XXXIII, The GENTIEMAN, and the 
HARES and RABBITS. 


| 


'' 
_— 


Prejudiced 2 names whnch bear authority, 


little-min 


is people with his preſence, and recerve 
them with a dignity tempered by mildneſs, 
that ſhall court their aſtection, and remove 
their fears, without leſſening their reſpect; 
he ſhould alſo make choice of fuch magis- 
trates, as will, by proving themſelves ge 
leclors 
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lectors of their peace, convince hus people 
that their king watches, like a tender fa- 
ther, over their Tights and prueleges ; 
then will the names of the * be menti- 


oned with, pleaſure and reſpect, inſtead of 


fear and diſguſt, e 
FABLE. 
be a tyger, a bear, or a 


lion, had made their appearance, 
with hoſtile intent in the country ; or that 
a general terror had ſuddenly taken poſſeſſ- 
ion of the hearts of the animals, natural- 
ly timid, is the moſt certain way of ac- 


&s «4: 
+ os 


counting for the panic, which 2 all 


over the foreſt, was never decided; but 


ſuch was the fear of ſome impending dan- 


ger, that Hares, Rabbits, Deer, &c. dared 
not venture to leave their coverts; and 
what encreaſed their fright was, that ſome, 
as is generally the call. liſtening only to 
the Rates of fear, imagined ſome dread- 
ful cataſtrophe, and reported as true, that 
there was a monſtrous beaſt arrived in the 
foreſt, without particulariſing its form, 
which depopulated all the country, laying 
it waſte wherever it was ſure of not meet- 
ing with reſiſtance, and added to injuſtice, 
the moſt unheard-of cruelty ; not content- 
ed with murdering whomever he met with, 

_ but 
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but afterwards ſucking their blood; and 
throwing their carcaſſes into the lay-ſtalls, 
as a ſhock to' friends and: relations wh 
might unfortunately ſee them. | 


As theſe terror-ſtruck little animals were 
aſſembled to form ſome plan to ſave them- 
ſelves from the ruin with which they were 
threatened, a young Gentleman appeared 
all of a ſudden, mounted on a managed 
Horſe of Spain, who amuſed. himſelf with 
making. him paſlage. A Rabbit was the 
firſt who diſcovered him, and taking him 
for a Centaur, immediately gave the alarm, 
imagining it to be the dreadful Monſter 
that had been predicted; at the ſame time 
flied to give warning of the approach of 
their furious enemy, which was ſo rapidly 
communicated to all parties, that none 
doubted the truth of the former report; 
but all concealed themſelves under the firſt 
{helter. they could meet with. 


While they were all ſuffering under the 
moſt painful ſuſpence, as a 1 5 and a 
few Rabbits were hid behind ſome buſhes 
near the ſuppoſed Monſter, they had an 
opportunity of obſerving him: He ſtill 
continued. amuſing himſelf with exerciſing 
his horſe through the manœuvers of the 

| | Manage 
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Manage, now Curvetting, now Piafering; 
then Paſſaging right and left, vaulting, re- 
treating, ky UI. a all with a grace, calc, 
and compoſure that evidently proved his 
deſign was amuſement, not 7/3; 2a which 
encouraged them to leave their coverts and 
advance to take a nearer view of this 
ſtrange Phenomenon ; when they were 
ſurpriſed at the beauty of his face,—the 
amiable expreſſion of his countenance, — 
the grace and dignity of his form and man- 
ners, more deſerving of the higheſt admira- 

tion; more likely to create love and adora- 
tion, than horror and hatred; and gaining 
courage from the mildneſs and benignity 

of his aſpect, they could not contain their 
admiration; but calling their companions, 
condemned their own folly & puſillanimous 
timidity, in making as an object of dread, 
an animal, the ſoft majeſty of whole figure 
entitled him to be eſteemed a Deity by the 
whole foreſt. 


MORA L. 


This fable admitting of two conſtructions, 
in order to render it more inſtructive to young 
minds, the affinity of the two morals is waved ; 
to explain here, the additional light in which 
the fable may be viewed. Where ever reaſon 
is exerted, the vapour which fear has thrown 

| ey over 
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over an object, will, of courſe, ſoon evaporate; 


by teaching, (or rather accuſtoming) children 
early in life to decide by the medium of their 
Judgment, they will acquire coolneſs and reſo- 
ution to inveſtigate the cauſe of a momentary 
fear, inſtead of blindly ſubmitting themſelves 
to the powerful influence of ſuperſtition, the 
invader of peace and happineſs, and the rival 
of wiſdom ; the ſeeds of which are ſcarcely, 
even in this informed age, rooted out, tho' it 
is proved to be the bane of ſociety. 
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XXXIV. The SHEPHERD, SHEPHERD-= 
ESS, and Worus. 


— 


Wal 


U 


ly a tranſition from ſublunary pleaſures 
to certain and endleſs happineſs. 


FAB LE. 

A SHEPHERD and Shepherdeſs, who 
4 had for ſome time experienced all the 
happineſs reſulting from reciprocal and un- 
abating love, were ſuddenly parted forever 
by that remorſeleſs tyrant, death, who vi- 
ited the Shepherdeſs as ſhe lay aſleep on 
a bank, under the form of a ſerpent, trom 
whoſe ſting ſhe expired, leaving her belov- 
ed Shepherd inconſolable for her lols. * 
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He, after paying the tribute of unavail- 
ing tears, determined to give a more ſolid 
proof of his regret, by erecting a little mo- 
nument to his ever- beloved, ever-lamented 
Amaranthus, which he viſited every day, 
carrying with him the various flowers of 
the ſealon, to deck her tomb; added to 
that attention, he made it a duty to keep it 
perfectly clean, preventing every kind 
of animal from approaching it, fearful of 
its being contaminated with their filth. 


One day, as he was, according to cul- 
tom, hanging over the wreck of all his 17 2 
pineſs, and deſtroying with his crook, the 
worms which came out of the coffin, he 
heard ſomething like the voice of diſcon- 
tent; and lending an attentive ear, he 
heard one, which he had juſt, bruiſed, pro- 
nounce theſe words: * Miſerable Shep- 
herd, do not act thus cruelly to Amaran- 
thus, once ſo tenderly beloved: The worms 
which you cruſh, thinking you do me ſer- 
vice, are, in fact, a part of myſelf ; and 11 
you have difficult in believeng me, re- 
move the ſtone which covers me.“ 


The Shepherd had no ſooner liſted it up, 
than he ſaw innumerable worms come out, 


and disfigure the once lovely face of his 
| Amaranthus 
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Amaranthus ; addreſſing him very diſtinct- 
ly in theſe words: Reſpect my memory, 
—cheriſh a love for my virtues; but for- 

et the form I once was: remembering, at 

e ſame time, that Thyrſis will one da 
be what Amaranthus is now.“ Theſe laſt 
words ſunk ſo deep into his mind, added 
to the unalleviated afflition at his loſs, that 
neglecting his flock, he gave up every 
thought and hope to that of joining his 
Amaranthus. 


MOR AL. 


Vanity, pride, and rivalſhip would ceaſe to 
prevail, did the encouragers of thoſe paſſions 
meditate over the filent tomb: But youth has 
its errors, and. claims its excuſes ; age alone 
deſerves ſeverity and contempt, which turning 
from its approaching doom, thinks to cheat time 
and death, by aping the follies, without diſ- 
playing the generous virtue of youth; diſgrac- 
ing grey hairs, and diſguſting Society. | 
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XXXV. The AckD Hos, and the 
LAME ONE. ; 
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That being ſurely has a claim both upon our 
protethon and our tenderneſs, to whom 
we have unfortunately (though perhaps 
unintentionally) —— am or greef : 
how depraved then muſt the heart be, which, 
deaf to the calls of humanity, inſults the 
perſon he has myured, and treats with con- 
tempt, one with whoſe miſery he has to re- 
proach hamſelf : Such charatters, to the 
diſgrace of human nature, do exiſt :--Go 


thou, and do otherwiſe. 
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Remarkable fine Horſe, but unfor- 

tunately ſo extremely lame in one 
leg, as to be paſſed all hope of cure, was 
conducting to a lay-ſtall, by a rough un- 
feeling groom, when he met an old ſpaniſh 
Horſe, with whom, in more proſperous 
days, when was he eſteemed an ornament 
to the army, he had been very intimate. 
The Spamiſh Horſe immediately recollected 
his old acquaintance, and ſtruck with his 
dejected countenance, tenderly enquired 
the cauſe of his affliction. 


To which the other anſwered: © You 
are well acquainted with the great and im- 
portant ſervices I have rendered my maſ- 
ter, by 5 him victory in every 
tournament, pleaſure in the chace, and 
honor in the field of battle. Two months 
ſince, we ran a Stag, in which exerciſe he 
continued me beyond my ſtrength, but 
knowing his eagerneſs in the chace, and 
his impetuoſity of temper, I had not the 
courage to complain, but perſevered in the 
purſuit, till perfectly exhauſted, and over- 
come with fatigue, I fell, in endeavoring 
to leap a ditch, and broke my leg. 


I had not been at home a fortnight be- 


fore my maſter, at the inſtigation of this 
cruel 


cruel groom, whoſe avarice wiſhed to ſa- 
crifice me for the profit of my ſkin, order- 
ed him to lead me to the lay-ſtall, forget- 
ting in one moment, pers, at faukful fer 
vices and zealous friendſhip, in contributi 


both to his. honor, glory, and bappinels. 


The big tear of compaſſion rolled 
down the generous face of the Spaniſh 
Steed, while he liſtened to his friend's af- 
fecting complaints, and he * * regret- 
ted he could not enſure to his diſtreſſed ac- 
quaintance the good fortune fate had allot- 
ted himſelf; for though,” ſaid he, it is no 
longer in my power to render him, even 
half thoſe ſervices, which in my beſt days, 
were inadequate to his goodneſs, yet this 
2 maſter pitying my infirmities, en- 

vours to ſoften the ſeverity with which 
old age advances, enabling me, in ſome 
meaſure, to combat its rigour, by the ten- 
dereſt attention to my health, feeding me 
with the ſame liberality, as when I was 
equal to earning my food; and having me 
carefully bathed, and . conſtantly attended 
every day: Nor does he confine his atten- 
tions to the preſervation of my life alone, 
but by his flattering praiſes on the abilities 
of my youth, his kind careſſes, and the 


entertainment of being, when the weather 
is 
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is fine, thus led out to enjoy the air, he 
leaves my grateful heart without a wiſh 
ungratified. 


Scarcely had he time to finiſh thoſe laſt 
words, when the inhuman groom tired with 
waiting ſo long, forced, with ſevere blows, 
his viiea to proceed about a hundred 
ſteps, where, to the grief of the Spaniſh 
Horſe, he ſaw his old iriend murdered and 
flayed. 


MORA L. 


There are few who eſteem a domeſtic after 
they have loſt the power of ſerving thetn ; and 
there are ſtill fewer who love a friend when he 
no longer gratifies their ſelf-love, 
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The firſt idea that ſhould be inculcated in a 
ſoldier, is, that all depends upon his cou- 


"* ; for an army may refl its 2 . uc- 


more upon the unanimity of the off 
0 


j 


cers, and 7. courage, intre oolneſs, 
and implicit abs of the ſoldiers ; than, 
on the force of numbers ; whach proves 
how neceſſary it is for a good general to 
be a diſciplinarian. 


FABLE. 


A Leopard, grown proud of ho chat- 
ater of bravery, which a lucky con- 
queſt 
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queſt acquired him, thought to add to his 


conſequence, by ving defiance to his 
King, and arrogantly uſurping, by force of 
arms, a part of the country which was par- 
ticularly appropriated, by the Lion, to his 
Own ue. 


He was ſeconded, as is generally the 
caſe, by thoſe, who, either miſtaking 
their on intereſt, wiſhed to gratify a re- 
bellious ſpirit; or, being idle, made che 
doing of miſchief (che natural conſequence 
of idleneſs) both an employment and a 
pleaſure. The Leopard's army conſiſted 
of all the malecontents of the foreſt, which 
amounting to a vaſt number, gave him the 
moſt ſanguine hopes of ſucceſs; but the Li- 
on, more wiſe, and better experienced, de- 
termined to avail himſelf of a dear- bought 
leſſon, which the loſs of a late battle had 
taught him, and recollecting that his for- 
mer ill ſucceſs proceeded from recruitin 
none but thoſe who poſſeſſed weapons o 
offence alone, reſolved to admit thoſe on- 


ly, who could boaſt of defenſive ones allo. 


According to this reſolution he aſſem- 
bled thoſe of his ſubjects on whom he could 
depend, chufing from the numbers which 
flocked to his ſtandard, the Rhinoceros, 

| L defended 
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defended by an impenetrable. ſhield of 
ſcales,—the Crocodile,—the Hedge-Hog— 
Porcupine, and. Tortoiſe, no lels fortified 
for defence; beſides innumerable other 
animals, on whom nature had beſtowed an 
armour for protection againft the attacks of 


their Enemies. 


Thus ſupported, the Lion, fearleſs of 
the ſuperiority of numbers, undauntedl 


met his antagoniſt, and after bravely ſuſ- 


taining the violence of the firſt onſet of ſo 
Powerful an army, his well-difciphned,” 
well-defended troops, foon turned the fate 
of the battle ; for eher his adverſaries 
to exhauſt their ſtrength and ſpirit, while 
they themſelves acted only upon the defen- 


n 27 u 
five, he watched the time, when the army 


of the Leopard, elated. with the hopes of 
having daunted his foxces,—dcaf to the 
voice of command,—and truſting. to their 
own ſkill, would lay themſelves open to a 


„ ¾ 1 


defeat. 


This ſoon happened, and the Lion as 
quickly made his CR of it ; for he 


petted ; 
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ected; that it inſtantly occaſioned tlie con- 
fuſion of the Leopard's army, which imme- 

diately taking flight was warmly purſued, 
and entirely baniſhed the foreſt ; and the 
victorious troops, enriched with the ſpoils 
of the conquered party, returned home in 
triumph. 


MORA L. 


A good cauſe inſpires troops with confidence : 
it is, therefore, the duty ofa general to render 
himſelf beloved, by friendly acts, and a liberal 
attention to his ſoldiers ;—to render himſelf 
feared, by the ſtrictneſs of his diſcipline, and 
to make himſelf chearfully obeyed, by con- 
forming to that diſcipline himſelf : Thus will 
ſoldiers follow their leader, in the perſuaſion 
that the cauſe he eſpouſes muſt be right, and 
_ under ſuch a commander ſucceſs awaits 
taem, © ess 
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XXXVII The Hawk and PRAcocx. 
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A falſe friend, indiſferent to your welfare, 
an enemy to your intereſt, and attenttve 
only to fis own, feels no compunction in 
adding treachery to deceit, by. enriching 
himſelf at your expence. 


FABLE. 


A Hawk having frequently admired 
the rich plumes which adorned the 
tail of the Peacock, contracted a friend- 
ſhip with that bird, hoping to turn the af- 
fluence of his dreſs to ſome account. His 
warm profeſſions of friendſhip and appa- 
rently ſincere aſſurances of eſteem, 817 

e 
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the Peacock to admit this ſycophant to all 
that unreſerve and familiarity allowed to 
| long-choſen friends. * 


About the beginning of that ſeaſon when 
birds drop their feathers, the Hawk choſe 
to exert the influence he had acquired, by 
flattery and ſervility, over his new friend; 
and going to him early one morning, ear- 
neſtly, but very reſpettfully, requeſted him 
to give him a few of thoſe feathers which 
were no longer of ule to him, that he might 
appear with more dignity at a wedding to 
which he was going. The Peacock 
eſteeming the requeſt as a compliment 
paid to bis extraordinary beauty, preſent- 
ed them to the Hawk with all the grace of 
ſatisfied vanity. 


Two days after, the Hawk again called 
on his friend for the ſame * and was 
as liberally treated. In the evening he re- 
turned in haſte, and with great eagerneſs, 
entreated to have a few more of thoſe which 
were not looſe. The Peacock felt ſurpriſed 
and offended, but not knowing what preſſ- 
ing occaſion might render him ſo urgent, 
he concealed his indignation, and gene- 
rouſly ſhook his tail ſeveral times, to fup- 
ply the avarice of his friend, 

| | Lg Two 
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Two Pidgeons, who ſaw the tranſaction, 
were charmed with the generoſity teſtified 
by the Peacock, and no leſs ſenſible than 
the Hawk, of his beauty, they could not 
reſiſt the temptation of begging a few of 
thoſe feathers which — 4 ad, and 
formed his elegant cr As they drop- 
ped, he preſented them with pleaſure : 
the Pidgeons received them with gratitude, 
and wore them as a teſtimony of their re- 
ſpett for the doner. 


At this time the Hawk returned, and, 
teeling he could not renew his petition with 
8 but ſtill wiſhing for more, threw 
off the maſk, and gravely told the Peacock, 
that unleſs he gave him thoſe plumes which 
ſtill remained, his former gifts would be 
too uſeleſs to deſerve, even his thanks, 
much leſs entitle him to his friendſhip, 


The Peacock, depending upon the 


| Hawk's regard, thought he could not give 


more. weighty reaſon to his dear friend, 
or refuſing him, than by deſcribing the 
bodily pain which the obliging him would 
create; but the Hawk, cruel by nature, 
—devoid of pity, and incapable of feeling 
remorſe at ſacrificing friends, foes, or re- 
lations, to gratify himſelf, no longer con- 


deſcended 
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deſcended to entreat, but in great anger 
_ threw himſelf npon the Peacock, tearin 
them from him with violence, re "rdlef? 
of the wounds his powerful beak inflicted ; 
and this he did with ſuch fury, that it was 
with the utmoſt difficulty the peacock e- 
ſcaped from him. ä 


* were his reproaches on his ingrati- 
tude :—*Obſerve, falſe friend !—deſpicable 
ſycophant ! thoſe two 1 ie he, 
* who eſteem themſelves, for a few irifling 
feathers, under ſo great an obligation; 
while you, for whom I have ſtript myſelf, 
and to whoſe requeſt I never ſaid nay, till 
no longer able to grant it, deny the friend- 
ſhip you have experienced, and rob your 
benetattor of all he poſſeſſes! May the 
Gods revenge my cauſe !—Your ingrati- 
tude is too great for my power to puniſh, 
—yourlelf too worthleſs for my pride to 
relent ;—-exemplary ſhould be your chaſtiſe- 


ment! 
MORALE. 
Intereſted perſons are incapable of friend- 
ſhip ; felf-love, vanity, and avarice occupyin 
their whole ſoul, leave every avenue guarde 


againſt the entrance of ſo generous a ſentiment 
—ſo noble à virtue as friendſhip. 
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So ſeldom. is it the good fortune of a Prince 
to meet with Seruants zealouſly attached, 
as much to his honor and happineſs as a 
Man, as they feel indulgent to his foibles 

as a Prince, that ſuch Servants ſhould not 
be removed on the repreſentation of others. 


FABLE. 


A Lion, who had ruled for many years 
with all the fame due to juſtice, cle- 
mency and prudence, finding himſelf ap- 
proaching towards his end, more from 
animated exertions for the welfare of his 
ſtate than from age, ordered the ſon he in- 

* tended 


A as 


tended to leave as his ſucceſſor, to be 
brought into his preſence, that he might, 
by ſalutary advice on his future conduct, 
fulfil the only duty that, now, remained 
un performed. | 


He particularly urged an implicit obedi- 
_ ence to his advice in two material points, 
which would enſure peace to his kingdom, 
and happineſs to himſelf: one of which 
was; never to undertake any affairs of con- 
ſequence, or hazard any enterpriſe, with- 
out firſt conſulting his mother, whoſe wil- 
dom and experience would prove an unerr- 
ing guide: The ſecond, to continue in 
office thoſe old ſervants in whoſe long-tried 
faith he would find the beſt ſecurity, and 
whoſe abilities, courage and diligence, had 
gained them both applauſe and diſtinction in 
7 ownreign : He therefore made no doubt 
the young Lion would, by paying reſpect 
to their counſels, and a heir vir- 
tues, ſtrengthen the kingdom; for faithful 
ſubjects muſt ever be eſteemed the pillars 
of the ſtate. | 


Scarcely had the old Lion paid the debt 
of nature, than a tyger, a bear, and a fox, 
that had, for ſome time paſt, been the in- 
yeterate enemies of a large Dog, who was 

| appointed 
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appointed guard to the royal cavern, whiſ- 
pered into the young King's ear, ſuſpici- 
ons of this aged ſervant; at the ſame time 
mw _ _— wo of a 
ounger guard, whoſe ſtrength and vigor 
To 8 — him a better —— than 
the others very advanced age, could 
poſſibly admit: beſides, he was, from the 
too great indulgence of his late maſter, 
(op was blindly partial) grown ſo extreme- 
y uncertain in his temper, that ſometimes 
he would careſs, and the very next mo- 
ment teſtify the utmoſt fury at thoſe who 
approached the cave: Added to which, his 
back was covered with the rewards of his 
frequent clamours ; not to mention 8 
his innumerable faults, the diſturbance an 
nuiſance he was to the neighbourhood. 


The young Lion, impoſed upon by their 
olaabibilley, — raw er upon 8 the ap- 
pearance of truth, was on the point of diſ- 
charging this faithful Subject, and en 
ng another to his poſt ; but ſuddenly re- 
collecting the ſacred injunction of his fa- 
ther, he immediately applied to the Lion- 
els, and informin 4 of the accuſations 


alledged againſt the old Dog, and the ſha- 
dow of . by which he had been almoſt 


tempted to remove him, begged her advice 
| * how 
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how to act: to which he received the 
er anſwer: It is, my ſon, mere- 
ly the ſhadow of reaſon indeed! for no 
ubſtantial one can they offer for removing 
our uncorruptible guard, except to eſta- 
bliſh themſelves on his deſtruction and your 
ruin ; but, like many deceitful people, 
they have overſhot their mark, — while 
they thought they were convincing you of 
his worthleſſneſs, they were enumerating 
thoſe virtues which ſo particularly render 
him deſerving the truſt repoſed in — 


“Be aſſured he careſſes only thoſe well 
known to be faithful to you; and if he growls, 
it is againſt thoſe who are rebels in their 
hearts, and only want for power to de- 
throne you: His — at night is a 
proof of his vigilance and watchfulneſs; 
and his bearing on his body the ſcars of 
many wounds, redounds greatly to his ho- 
nor, and ſignalizes him for bravery as well 
as loyalty, in preferring his duty to you, 
to his own lite : If he never goes out, he 
gives the higheſt teſtimony of his unſhaken 
attachment to you, well knowing he could 
not find another to whoſe fidelitiy he could, 
with ſatisfaction to himſelf, truſt your ſa- 
cred perſon; therefore he ſacrifices every 


conſideration in devoting himſelf to the 
defence 


- — 
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defence of your majeſty : And if he makes 
himſelf heard by his neighbours, he per- 
forms a public ſervice, grving the alarm 
on the approach of danger: In ſhort, 
cowardice 1s not natural to him, and he 
ſtill poſſeſſes teeth to execute any deeds his 
valor ſhall dictate, and to reſiſt any attacks 
that may be offered him”. 


The Lion perfectly convinced by his 
mother's reaſoning, and rejoicing at hav- 
mg conſulted her, declared that during his 
life, the old dog ſhould be his friend, —his 
guard and companion; whoſe age ſhould 
be crowned with honors, and cheriſhed 


with tenderneſs. 


MOR AL. 


It is not thirſt of fame, —it is not a laudable 
ambition, (however the mean and artful may 
endeavor, under thoſe high - ſounding expreſſi- 
ons, to veil their dark deſigns, for ſuch muſt 
be termed the diabolical artifice) that builds a 
fortune on another man's ruin, undermining 
his character to gratify their own avarice and 
unſatiable pride: Such have been called, and 
very properly, the leeches of the ſtate. 
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XXXIX. The Fox, the Worr, and 
the Lamss. 
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There is no nation, however uncivilized; nd 
people, however barbarous, but inherit, 
from nature, a love of juſtice, and form a 
tribunal for the impartial diſpenſation 

of it. 
"FABLE. 
Ac the Animals agreed to fit in judge- - 


ment in turn, hoping that then there 
would be few opportunities for bribing, 
and fewer for corruption. About this time 
the Fox became Judge, when a ſuit was 
brought before him, wherein the Wolf was 
plaintiff 


FABLE X. 


plaintiff againſt ſome Lambs, whom their 
mother, he urged, when dying, had left to 
his guardianſhip: but, as her entruſting 
them to the care of their natural enemy, 
carried in it very little appearance of truth, 
the Wolf thought it — to bribe the 
Fox; 8 when he was judge, to 
acquit him of all the theſts he committed 
in the farmers' yards, and all the murders 


he perpetrated on the poultry. 


There being only two witneſſes wanting, 
but theſe being particularly requiſite, in bo 
bad a cauſe, to give, at leaſt, a colour of 
1 he corrupted a Kite and a Vulture, 

y promiſing that when the Lambs were 
killed, they ſhould have the entrails and 
offals. One of the Lambs being interro- 
gated, and ordered to give in her defence 
againſt two reſpeftable wuneffes, ſaid, with 
tears in her eyes, that her mother never 
would have committed them to the care of 
the Wolf, had ſhe had time to make her 
will; but was prevented from any ſuch de- 
ciſion by the premature death, the Wolt 
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had, himſelf, inflicted upon her. 


The Wolf firing up, at theſe laſt words, 
loudly: called for puniſhment and redreſs; 
lor ſuch a ſcandalous aſperſion of his 4 

Eb,  Tacter 
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rater ; but the Fox pretending to favor 
the Lambs, * to inflict - 4 puniſh- 
ment, yet at the ſame time, conſigned them 
to the care of the Wolf, ſince ſuch was 
the laſt decree of their mother. | 


MORAL. 


A vicious perſon thinks you indebted to 
him, if he does not do all the harm he has it 
in his power to inflict. | 
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The depravity of 5 milure is ſuch, that 
nſtances have been known, where profeſſ- 
ed friends have refuſed that relief, which 
has afterwards been afforded by an enemy. 


FABLE. 


Bear, unfortunately becoming blind, 
occaſioned great diſtreſs to his bm ; 
every endeavor was exerted both by his re- 
lations and friends to cure him ; and they 
were, to appearance, very zealous in ſeek- 
ing for medicines, of which the anxioul- 
by applied ſeveral, without effe Great 
rene they placed in the a * 
er 
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der, which being particularly recommend- 
ed, they made a — of it, in which the 

repeatedly bathed his head; that alſo fall. 
ed, and in failing of ſuccels, difcovered 
the motive which induced them to intereſt 
themſelves ſo warmly ; which was, the fear 
of the world's —. them, if they 
forſook him, and the little inclination they 
had to nurſe and attend him, when he was 
no longer able to be of ſervice to them, 
but on the contrary, would prove an in- 


ſupportable trouble. 


Such being their ſentiments, the opinion 
of the world ſoon ceaſed to have any 
weight, and they entirely forſook him, 
with the exception of one or two, not yet 
hardened againſt the ſhame of ſuch a con- 
duct; and who, in the momentary pride of 
appearing ſo much more noble- minded 
than the others, had ſworn never to quit 
him : Juſt as they had finiſhed profeſſions 
which, by appearing in a comparative 
view, they thought would enhance their 
merits to the world; a ſwarm of Bees iſſued 
from the trunk of a tree, and put to flight 
theſe {mcere and faithful friends, who in 
their own ſafety, forgot the deplorable and 
unprotected ſituation of the poor forſaken 
blind Bear, 

M 1 
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As ſoon as he found himſelf alone, and 
perfectly deſerted, devoid of every comfort 
and every ſupport, labouring under the 
moſt dreadful calamity, which diſabled him 
from eſcaping the attacks of thoſe torment- 
ing tho' diminutive little animals, he raiſed 
his eyes to heaven, deploring his miſerable 
condition, and not doubting, but the ex- 
quiſite pain he felt would ſoon terminate 
his life ; whereas, on the contrary, the 
ſting of the Bees, piercing through the 
film which covered the eye, occaſioned an 
eruption of that body of matter which 
cauſed his blindneſs, and fo perſectly cur- 
ed him, that once more ſeeing light, he 
cried out in tranſport ; Thanks to the 
Gods! who have not only reſtored me to 
my bodily ſight, but to my mental one allo, 
by diſcovering the falſity of my friends, 
and teaching me, according to their com- 
mand, to reſpect my enemies; who may 
in reality boaſt of thoſe virtues, which my 
deceitful friends. were indebted to my blind 
partiality, for appearing to poſſeſs.“ 


MOR AI. 


To bear affliction with fortitude, reflects ho- 
nor, and dignifies adverſity, 
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